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Meteorological Essays and Observations. 
By J. FREDERIC DANIELL, F. R. S. 
8vo, pp. 479. With Engravings of 
Instruments, Diagrams, and Linear 
Tables. London, 1823. 

* MAN,’ says Mr. Daniell, ‘ may almost, 

with propriety, be said to be a meteor- 

ologist by nature. He is placed in such 

a state of dependance upon the atmos- 

pheric elements, that to watch their 

changes, in order that he may anticipate 
their vicissitudes, becomes a portion of 
the labour to which heis born. The daily 
tasks of the mariner, the shepherd, and 
the husbandmen, are regulated by me- 
teorological observations; and the obliga- 
tion of constant attention to the changes 
of the weather has endued the most illi- 
terate of the species with a certain de- 
gree of prescience of some of its most 
capricious alterations.” This is unques- 
tionably true, and hence the numerous 
adages prognosticating the weather, 
which may be considered as theorems 
deduced from ages of meteorological 
observation ; and the long list of pecu- 
liarities in the habits of animals and 
plants, with a reference to the weather, 
which are found in the literature and 

Superstitions of every people, may be 

Tegarded as popular descriptions of the 

mode of action of so many instruments 


Andicating atmospheric variation. The 


earliest recorded descriptions of atmos- 
pheric phenomena, among the Greeks, 
were of this description; and, among 
them, Aristotle may be considered as 
the first who arranged his notices in a 
Systematical manner, and formed a re- 
gister of natural appearances for the 
purposes of comparison. He appears 
also to have made some good observa- 
tions on hail, rain, snow, and meteors, 


and to have drawn some sagacious in- 


ferences as to the causes of the haloand 
rainbow; his good name has, within 
late years, also received an accession of 
respectability, from the truth of some 
of his experiments, or rather remarks, 
on the deposition of dew, having been 
corroborated by the masterly observa- 
tion of the late Dr. Wells. 
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phastrus, ‘who had been his scholar, 
made a collection of popular prognos- 
tics; and Aratus gave them another 
dress in his Dioxemea. Many meteoro- 
logical observations are scattered in the 
works of the Greek historians; and the 
Romans appear to have drawn their 
knowledge of the weather from the 
Greeks—at least the methodical part of 
it; Virgil copied Aratus, and Seneca, 
in his natural-history questions, drew 
largely from the same source, In Pli- 
ny’s works there are a great many of 
Aratus’s maxims, and a few original 
ones, but interwoven with many absurd 
and ridiculous fables and superstitions. 
Mr. Daniell has given an explanation 
of an obscure reading of a passage in 
his works, which may be considered 
as one of the most curious cases on re- 
cord, in which the sagacity of the an- 
cients anticipated an observation which 
has been held to be peculiarly demon- 
strative of the superior refinements of 
the present state of experimental philo- 
sophy, and may settle a disputed claim 
to the honour of priority of discovety 
amongst the existing race of philoso- 
phers. * Nec non et in Convivils mensis- 
que nostris vasa quibus esculentum ad- 
ditur sudorem répositoriis linquentia 
diras tempestates prenutinant.’ Nat. His. 
lib. xxiil.; which is translated by Hol- 
land—‘and to conclude and make an 
end of this discourse, whensoever you 
see at any feast, the dishes and platters 
whereon your meat is served up to the 
board, sweat or stand of a dew, and leav- 
ing that sweat, which is resolved from 
them, either upon dresser, cupboard, 
or table, be assured that it is a token of 
terrible tempests approaching.’ In 
translating esculentum, it is a necessa- 
ry interpretation that it should be cold 
meats, as the vasa must have been cold, 
andthis dew, or sweat, so accurately de- 
scribed, could only have arisen from 
depression of temperature. The philo- 
sophical reader will easily recognize in 
this, the identical principle acted on by 
the academicians del Cimento, in their 
hygrometrical experiments, and aJso Mr. 
Dalton’s beautiful mode of finding the 
force of aqueous vapour, and his dew- 
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point, The Jews appear to have been 
general observers of the weather, and 
that habit is evidently alluded to by 
Jésus Christ, in his speech recorded 
by Saint Matthew, ‘but he answered 
them, in the evening you foretell fair- 
weather when the sky is of a bright red, 
and in the moring when the sky is of a 
dusky red,’—a brown or reddish grey ; 
and so, that proverb, which has evi- 
dently obtained itsscurrent and high re- 
putation even in modern times, from its 
imitation or coincidence,— 


‘ Aw evening red, and a morning grey, 
Are certain signs of a rainless day.’ 


We know nothing of the knowledge of 
the weather among the Chinese or 
Arabians, and during the middle ages, 
it would probably be a waste of labour 
to look for a profound atteytion to me- 
teorology, amid the wreck of every other 
sciehce ; but we may remark that, in 
our own language, many, if not the 
greater part of our rhyming-proverbs, 
are taken from the works of our barba- 
rous poets, Bacon, in more modern 
times, vecorded. some observations ou 
the weather, and in his works are found 
many of the popular dicta concerning 
it. Boyle, frem his experiments with 
the air-pump, made many valuable ob- 
servations on the atmosphere; and 
some respectable guesses were thrown 
out by Bohun, in his duodecimo, on the 
‘Winds.’ In our own times, Franklin, 
Deluc, Saussure, Wilson of Glasgow, 
Wells, Howard, and Dalton, have great- 
ly distinguished themselves as observers 
of the weather.—We would also name 
Mr. Leslie, but he has talked so much 
of his own merit, and of that of his in- 
struments, that we will not trespass on 
a field which he has made so exclu- 
sively his own ; besides, from our imagi- 
nation being constitutionally costive, 
we could not puff his playthings half so 
poetteally as he has puffed them him- 
self. 

The ancients appear to have had no 
contrivances to foretell or to estimate 
the changes in the atmosphere, but re- 
lied on their observation. But in the 
more artificial states of modern society, 
much of the necessary tact of observa- 
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tion is blunted or Jost; and hence the 
numerous inventions resorted to, to sup- 
ply the want of our knowledge of natu- 
ral indications of the weather. A ba- 
rometer is one of the best which is con- 
sulted, although nine out of ten of its 
motions cannot be referred to their pro- 
per causes. A slip of whalebone or of 
ivory have had quartos written in praise 
of their sensible indications of atmos- 
heric changes, and even quartos have 
est written against them. Who has 
not heard of the ‘extreme sensibility’ of 
the hair hygrometer,—of a human hair 
—the triumph of Saussure—and the 
glory of Geneva? and what meteorolo- 
gist, if of limited fortune, could atford to 
purchase all the profound dissertations 
by immortal philosophers, which have 
been printed, preferring (with reasons) 
Deluc’s filament of whalebone, to Saus- 
sure’s human hair; and Saussure’s hu- 
man hair to Deluc’s filament of whale- 
bone ? The meteorological world * hung 
fondly’ by a hair and a filament! We 
say nothing of the ‘ tomes’ of instruc- 
tions ; (shall we call them tom-fooleries) 
how to rid the air of its grease, with- 
out destroying its ‘organic susceptibi- 
tities,’ the various manipulations of ex- 
treme nicety necessary to fix the point 
of saturation,’ the proper position for 
wetting the hair or the filament, the 
height of the barometer, the tempera- 
ture of the air, that of the fluid, the 
electric state of the atmosphere, the age 
of the moon, the sun’s altitude, and the 
height of the table on which the expe- 
riments are made above the level of the 
sea, all which must be taken into the 
account to fix with accuracy the ‘ Zero 
of saturation ;’ and, when Zero is found, 
we must begin again, and find its oppo- 
site, the ‘ Point of Siccity ;’ and here is 
the point which requires the hand, eye, 
and analytical acquirements of a genius 
of the first order; for, in addition to all 
our enumerated proceedings in getting 
the Zero of saturation, how many more 
must be taken into account in fixing 
*Siccity ;’ and, when these momentous 
points have been fixed, (but not be- 
fore) another herculean series of expe- 
riments may be commenced to deter- 
mine whether this hair or filament will 
‘elongate’ between the points of ‘sic- 
city and saturation’ in proportion to 
the ‘increments of moisture, or in the 
ratio of the square’ or ‘cube’ or in 
what other ratio. 

A slip of paper or a shaving of wood 
have also their thousands of supporters. 
And every cockney who goes by the 
steam-boat, or the hoy, or the coach, or 
the van, to Margate or Brighton, brings 


a bit of sea-weed with him to town, not 
so much as an evidence of his having 
been to the ‘coast,’ but, (being ‘curious 
in them sort of things’) as a hygrome- 
ter, which he hangs bya pinon the wall 
of his bed-chamber, to be touched every 
morning with the point of his little fin- 
ger; for from its dampness or dryness 
he can tell when it is damp or dry out of 
doors, and is guided by these feelings 
when itis proper to accoutre himself ia 
his great-coat and goloshes; and when 
to substitute for his smart twig of hazel, 
his still smarter well-kept brown silk 
umbrella. His faithis not to be shaken, 
even when his wife rallies him on the 
‘knowing way, in which he touches his 


hygrometrical ¢nstrument, and tells him, 
that by putting his finger in the salt-cel- 


lar, he could tell the weather as truely 
by that as he can by his ugly nauseous 
gim-crack, And the lady is quite in the 
right, for the hygrometric properties of 
the salt, we ought to say muriate of 
soda, have been used by dozens of phi- 
losophers as *hygrometric tests of ex- 
cessive delicacy;’ and, therefore, had 
she been born to strut in breeches, she 
might have been a philosopher too, and 
carried her head as high as the biggest 
of them. A beard of an oat has been 
lauded as a hygrometer until the welkin 
rung again, and it is still an instrument of 
great consideration and price when made 
by ‘philosophicalartists,’ and may beseen 
on theirshelves beardzng its neighbours— 
the ivory ones, the paper ones, the hair 
ones, the whalebone ones, thedeal ones, 
the sea-weed ones, (for these are to be 
purchased,) and even the salt ones. The 
oat-beard, in its turn, has a powerful ri- 
val in a slip of rat’s bladder: we forget 
the Linnean name of the rat, but it hasa 
very becoming Latin designation for 
‘state occasions;’ and so has its blad- 
der; aye! and descriptions of it have 
been written in Latin, that metereologi- 
cal philosophers, in all corners of the 
earth, may avail themselves of its assist- 
ance ; for it is not reasonable to expect 
that the merit of an instrument like this 
could be widely enough known through 
the medium of the English language ; 
and, besides, our vulgar tongue may be- 
come obsolete and perish, but the Jan- 
guage of the Romans will remain for 
ever, and, of course, so will the * oration’ 
of the rat’s bladder hygrometer. 

These are the instruments which me- 
teorogical giants have invented, and 
which those who give themselves the 
airs of giants use to gratify their thirst 
of seeming wise, and others for their cu- 
riosity; but, unless the observers have 





their systems to support, they soon find 


— 


their hygrometers to be toys, unsatisfac. 
tory and deceptive; and, as such, are 
soon consigned, among other playthings, 
to the nursery. 

In comparing the value of ancient 
weather-proverbs with modern hypo- 
theses, we feel it much safer to rely on 
an empirical maxim or popular saying 
than on those ‘ rules’ which have been 
framed in modern times on experiments 
made with instruments so defective. 
To this we may add the impossibility of 
comparing the labours of any two mete~ 
orologists, if their hygrometers have dif- 
fered in construction—or even if they 
have been of the same kind—nay more, 
even if they should have used the same 
identical hygrometer ; for it cannot be 
concealed that with all the semblance of 
minute philosophical precision, our for- 
mutlaic corrections for the change or dif- 
ference in the scales of different instru- 
ments, of the same instruments as af- 
fected by extra-hygrometric circum- 
stances, or the change of hygrometric 
power of the same instrument, at differ- 
ent times, are, one and all, but so man 
guesses, which depend, for their value, 
on our opinion of the sagacity or expe- 
rience of the conjecturer. A delicious 
sample of this absurdity, miscalled sci- 
entific research, is that article entitled 
hygrometry, in the ‘ Edinburgh Ency- 
clopedia.’ Here we have Greek and 
Latin and Italian alphabets marshalled 
in due algebraic order; minuses and 
pluses and square root signs, and pro- 
digious hyphens, marks of ratios and 
proportions, twisted and retwisted into 
algebraic formule, some of them al- 
most a span long; these, too, growing 
out of some other term in some other 
equation, that out of a third equal- 
ly formidable, and so on, like the 
ramifications of a genealogical tree, 
where the various branches of the fa- 
mily, Blarney Fudge and Fiddle Faddle 
his wife, sprawl forth with all their pro- 
lific appendages, over the huge sheet, to 
end at last in some unproductive old 
maid or cypher—in the case of our en- 
cyclopedian equations in a ten-thou- 
sandth part of an inch, but which, we 
are told, may be ‘safely left out in 
practice without introducing any very 
material errors into our calculations! ? 
Most exquisite philosophy! superhu- 
man ‘cuteness!’ There is nothing so 
noisome as this pedantic officiousness of 
unattainable accuracy, and we feel great 
pleasure in noticing certain indications, 
among those who sit in the high places, 
of a return to common sense in treating 
physical subjects; and it is this taking 





of things as he finds thcm, and making 
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no more of them than they are worth, 
that is one of the great merits of Mr. 
Daniell’s book. Nis experiments are 
also of great value on another account ; 
as having been made with an instru- 
ment of his invention, which is free from 
all those sources of error attached to 
other instruments. ‘§ Its graduation de- 
pends upon no arbitrary or disputed de- 
terminations of wet and dry ; it is liable 
to no deterioration from use, age, or ac- 
cidental circumstances ; and, above all 
things, whenever or by whomsoever 
made, it is incapable, in proper hands, 
of affording erroneous results.’ It pos- 
sesses certainty and delicacy of action, 
with the necessary convenience of in- 
spection, which places observations made 
with it in the rank of accurate and 
philoso; yhical experiments, and which 
are as « strictly comparable with each 
other, and under all circumstances, as 
those made with the thermometer end 
barometer.” Very minute directions are 
given inthe ° Meteorological Essays’ for 
its construction, and the immense mass 
of experiments which are detailed in the 
sane volume as having been made with 
it, are all so many examples of the mode 
of its operation. 
In his introductory essay, while re- 

ferring to some former theories on the 


‘motion of the winds, Mr. Daniell a Trees 


with Mr. Leslie in one of that philoso- 
her’s sweeping condemnations of ail 
Bitner theories, which have been framed 
to account for the fluctuation of the ba- 
rometric column, but he also places the 
one propounded by Mr. Leslie among 
those that already rest in the grave of 
the Capulets, and from being ‘particu- 
larly at variance with the phenomena. 
We regret that our limits preclude us 
from giving the theory, and its refuta- 
tion in Mr. Danicll’s words, aud it 
would be an injustice to both parties to 
offer an abridgment. In another part 
of his book, Mr. Daniell observes that 
the fluctuations of the barometrical co- 
lumn are sometimes attributed to the 
greater or less weight of the aqueous 
particles contained in the atmosphere at 
One time more than another; but the 
difference of pressure between a perfectly 
dry atmosphere and one saturated with 
mowsture cannot much exceed the pres- 
sure of fifteen hundredth parts of an 
inch,—the difference of seasons must 
therefore be less than this amount. 
According to Mr. Daniell, ‘the elasti- 
city of the aqueous vapour does not 
decrease gradually as we ascend in the 
atmosphere, in proportion tothe gradual | 
decrease of the temperature and de nsity 
Of the air; but the 








dew-point remains | phere could not 


stationary to great heights, and then 
suddenly falls to a large amount;’ this 
fact, which is new in natural history, 
the author has established by several 
direct experiments, and which are cor- 
roborated by other observers. Mr. 
Green, who ascended in a balloon from 
Portsea in 1822, at an elevation of 9890 
feet, found the dew-pozint to be at O40, 

exa actly the same that Mr. Daniell found 
it at the surface of the earth at the same 
time; at the height of 11,060 feet, it 
had fallen to 32°, that is, in little more 
than 1100 feet. ‘Here we have pre- 
sumptive evidence of an immense bed of 
vapour rising in its circumambient me- 

dium, unaffected by decrease of density 

or temperature till checked by its point 
of precipitation; and of an incumbent 
bed of not more than one-third of the 
density, regulated, no doubt, as the last, 

by its own point of deposition in loftier 

egions.’? At the level of the sea, andat 
the top of the sugar-loaf mountain in Ja- 
maica, which rises 2520 feet, the dew- 

point was the same. At the Island of 
Ascension, the barometer, 17 feet above 
the level of the sea, stood at 30°165 
inches, temperature of air 83°, dew- 
point 68°; on the summit of the moun- 
tain the barometer fell to 27-950 inches, 
and the temperature of the air to 70), 
while the dew-point only declined to 
66°50°; so that, in 2220 feet, the heat 
fell 13°, and the constituent temperature 
of the vapour only 1*5°, At Jamaica, 
by the sea-side, the temperature of the 
air was 80°, dow> -point 73°; on the 
mountains, rising 4050 feet, both the 
temperature and dew-point stood at 63’ 
50; and at astation not 500 feet higher, 
the dew-point was found to be 49°, and 
the temperature of the air 65°. * These 
results,’ says Mr. Daniell, ‘are utterly 
irreconcileable with the idea of the 
aqueous ‘particles in the atmosphere be- 
ing suspended by any law an alogous to 
that of chemical solution; and he 
thinks ‘they may be received as an ex- 
perimental confirmation of the theory 
of mechanical mixture.’ 

‘The tension of vapour | given off in 
the process of evaporation is determined, 
not by the temperature of the evaporat- 
ing surface, but by the elasticity of the 
aqueous atmosphere already existing.’ 
Captain Sabine found, on the coast of 
Africa, that when the sea-breeze was 
blowing upon that station, the dew-point 
was 69°, but whe n the weed blew from 
the land, the dew point was only 37°5‘ 
the temperat he air being 6! 
and from the dryness of the surface over 
which the air had flowed, that atmos- 
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force than that which rests on the Polar 
seas; and that, while the heat of the air 
was 90°, the vapour mixed with it was 
below 32°. ‘The common appearance 
of clouds, on the summits of mountains, 
which appear immovable, although a 
strong wind is blowing upon them at 
the time, is an optical deception, arising 
from the solution of moisture on one side 
of a given line, as it is precipitated on the 
other.’ The invisible vapour, which is 
wafted by the wind, is precipitated by 
the cold contact of the mountain, and is 
urged forward in its course, till borne 
beyond the influence which caused its 
condensation, it is again exhaled and 
disappears. According to some other 
experiments, the ‘ pressure of the aque- 
ous atmosphere, separated from the aé- 
rial, generally exhibits directly opposite 
changes to the latter: this does not, 
however, apply to the averages of the 
different seasons, but to the | daily fluc- 
tuations.’ 

To attempt an analysis of a volume 
so replete with interesting facts and phi- 
losophical reasoning, would lead us too 
far; we shall, therefore, conclude our 
extracts with Mr. Daniell’s theory of the 
atmosphere of the earth :— 


‘ There are two distinct atmospheres, me- 
chanically mixed, surrounding the earth; 
whose relations to heat are different, and 
whose states of equilibrium, considering 
them as enveloping a sphere of unequal tem- 
perature, are incompatible with each other. 
The first is a permanently elastic fluid, éx- 
pansible in an arithmetical progression, by 
equal increments of heat, decreasing in den- 
sity and temperature according to fixed ra- 
tios, as it recedes from the surface, and 
whose equipoise, under such circumstances, 
would be maintained by a regular system of 
antagonist currents. The second is an elas- 
tic fluid, condensible by cold, with evolution 
of caloric ; increasing in force in geometri- 
cal progression with equal augmentations of 
temperature, permeating the former and 
moving In its ji interstices, as a spring of water 
flows throu; ghasandrock. Wheninastate 
of motion, this intestine filtration is retard- 
ed by the inertia of the gaseous medium, 
but, in a state of rest, the particles press 
only upon those of their own kind. The 
density and temperature of this Muid have a 
tendency likewise to decrease, as its, dis- 
tance from the surface augments ; but by a 
less rapid rate than that of the former. Tes 
equipoise would be maintained by the adap- 
tation of the upper parts of the medium, in 
which it moves to the progression of its tem- 
perature, and by a current flowing from the 
hotter parts of the globe to the colder. 
Constant evaporation on the line of the 

greatest heat, and unceasing precipitation 
at every other situation, would be the neces- 
sary accompanime ents of this balance. Now, 
the condition of these two states of equili- 





brium, to which, by the laws of hydrosta- 
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tics, each fluid must be perpetually pressing, 
are essentially opposed to each other; the 
vapour, or condensible elastic fluid, is forced 
to ascend in a medium, whose heat de- 
creases much more rapidly than its own na- 
tural rate, and it is, therefore, condensed 
end precipitated in the upper regions. Its 
latent caloric is evolved by the condensa- 
tion, and communicated to the air; and it 
thus tends to equalize the temperature of 
the medium in which it moves, and to con- 
strain it to its own law. This process 
must evidently disturb the equilibrium of 
the permanently elastic fluid, by interfering 
with that definite state of temperature and 
density which is essential to its maintenance. 
The system of currents is unequally affected 
by the unequal expansion; and the irregu- 
larity is extended by their influence, much 
beyond the sphere of the primary disturb- 
ance, The decrease of this elasticity above 
is accompanied by an extremely important 
reaction upon the Lody of the vapour itself’: 
being forced to accommodate itself to the 
circumstances of the medium in which it 
moves, its own law of density can only be 
maintained by a corresponding decrease of 
force below the point of condensation. So 
that the temperature of the air, at the sur- 
face of the globe, is far from the term of sa- 
turation; and the current of vapour, which 
moves from the hottest to the coldest points, 
penetrates from the equator to the poles, 
without producing that condensation in 
mass, which would otherwise cloud the 
whole depth of the atmosphere with preci- 
pitating moisture. The clouds are thereby 
confined to parallel horizontal planes, with 
intermediate clear spaces, and thus arrang- 
ed, are olfered to the influence of the sun, 
which dissipates their accumulations, and 
greatly extends the expansive power of the 
elastic vapour. The power of each fluid 
being in proportion to its elasticity, that of 
the vapour, compared with air, can never, at 
most, exced 1:30: so that the general cha- 
racter of the mixed atmosphere is derived 
from the latter; which, in its irresistible 
motions, must hurry the former along with 
it. The influence, however, of the vapour 
upon the air, though slower in its action, is 
sure in its effects ; and the gradual and si- 
lent processes of evaporation and precipita- 
tion govern the boisterous power of the 
winds, By the irresistible force of expan- 
sion unequally applied, they give rise to un- 
dulations in the elastic fluid ; the returning 
waves dissipate the local influence, and the 
accuinulated effect is annihilated again to be 


reproduced.’ 

Mr. Daniell passes over two grand 
principles, which have great power in 
modifying the atmospheric changes— 
electricity and lunar intluence, as their 
operation, at preseut, is too obscure; he 
thinks, however, the moon exerts a con- 
siderable influence on the changes of 
the atmosphere, and suggests the rea- 
son why that influence has not hitherto 
been properly estimated, ‘from the ef- 
fect of the atmospheric tide being sought 
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for and measured on the surface of the 
earth at the base of the column, where 
it must be the least; for the weight of 
the perpendicular column would not be 
so much affected as that of its horizon- 
tal sections,’ and * the amount of lunar 
influence should be sought in the varia- 
tions of the differences of density, be- 
tween some high elevation and the level 
of the sea.’ 

In concluding our extracts from this 
able and interesting volume, we again 
express our satisfaction at the sobriety 
and justness of the author’s specula- 
tions; and feel quite refreshed at meet- 
ing, in our critical progress, with a book 
on a subject of such general and great 
importance in the every-day occurrences 
of life, treated in a manner so plain and 
ample, that all may understand it. We 
are glad, also, to find in this volume, a 
total exclusion of that absurd vanity, 
which cannot state a fact of a line or 
tivo, without tagging some hypothetical 
whim of a page to the tail of it; and 
then smothering both fact and hypothe- 
sis under other pages of algebraic sym- 
bols, to prove their coincidence or rela- 
tionship—a system of mystification first 
practised, on the large scale, by Euler 
and the Bernoullts, who started debate- 
able subjects, only that they might have 
an opportunity of showing their extra- 
ordinary analytical acquirements and 
dexterity in running their unfortunate 
text to death. It is this Tom-Thumb- 
the-Great style that loses sight of the 
end, in the assumed pomp of the means 
that prevents the researches of scientific 
men from being of that use in the arts, 
which ought to be the end of all truly 
philosophical studies. Mr. Daniell is 
not, however, one of these mystical phi- 
losophers; his book is an eminently 
practical one, and his speculations ri- 
gidly philosophical; he does not go a 
step beyond his experiments; where 
they stop, his deductions terminate ; 
wisely leaving, to the poets in science, 
the glory of ascending into the heaven 
of invention, and from their mass of ma- 
terials, to erect any edifice they may 
consider worthy of their art and the fe- 
cundity of their imaginations. 

——+>>———— 

The Manuscript of 1814: a History of 
Events which led to the Abdication of 
Napoleon. Written at the Command 
of the Emperor. By BARON Fain, 
Secretary of the Cabinet at that 


Epoch, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 412. Lon- 








don, 1823. 
It has always appeared to us, that of) 
all the campaigns of Bonaparte (and 
they were numerous and striking) there 


‘ 





—w 


was not one in which he displayed so 
much talent as in tbat of 1814, when 
reverses had subdued the impetuosity of 
the French, deprived him of his beliey- 
ed invincibility, and armed against him 
nearly the whole of his former allies, 
who had hurled back upon him the fate 
with which he had so often visited 
others, and driven him not only within 
the limits of France, but threatened the 
very capital itself. It was then that all 
the energies of his mind, all his skill in 
tactics, and knowledge of diplomacy, 
were called into action. It was then, 
too, that. his bodily exertions were more 
active than ever, and that he more than 
ever displayed that mind which ‘never 
rested, but yet was never fatigued.” 

It was at this time that Bonaparte 
had two distinct armies to contend with, 
and that, too, with a force inferior to 
either, yet, for upwards of six weeks, he 
alternately encountered each, and if He 
did not always ensure a victory, he, at 
least, for the time, prevented their ad- 
vance on the capital, nor was it until 
treachery pervaded his ranks and his 
counsels, that Napoleun was subdued, 

It is to these events that Baron Fain’s 
‘Manuscript’ relates. The baron was, 
as stated in the title-page, secretary of 
the cabinet at that epoch, and hence 
had the best. means of information: 
this is one important point, and when to 
that is added honesty in the narrator, 
the value of the work becomes evident. 
The baron commences with the return 
of Napoleon .o Paris, on the 9th of 
November, 1814, when he emphatically 
addressed the senate, —*A year ago all 
Europe was marching with us, now all 
Europe is marching against us.’ A de- 
cree was immediately issued for levying 
300,000 men. Money was, however, 
wanted, and the emperor directed the 
transfer of thirty millions, in crowns, 
from the private to the public treasury: 
but our object is not to give details of 
the preparations, or even a_ history of 
the campaign of 1814, but to seize on 
some of the most prominent points. 
Baron Fain gives an account of the pro- 
posed negociations in November, 1814, 
and vindicates Napoleon for refusing to 
negociate on the basis of giving up Gere 
many, Spain, Holland, and Italy; be- 
cause, he says, he would not then have 
obtained the certainty of preserving 
France from invasion. All negociations 
were, however, broken off; the Allies 
determined on invading France, and, 
says the baron, ‘there was to be a ge 
neral hurrah, and a march to Paris.’ 

Napoleon finding the Legislative et 
sembly unaccommodating, dismiss€ 
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them in a speech almost as terse and as 
ointed as that in which Oliver Crom- 

well dismissed the Long Parliament. 

‘“T called you together,” said he, “ for the 
purpose of assisting me, but you came to 
gay and do all that was requisite to assist 
the foreign enemy. Instead of uniting us, 
you divide us. Do you not know, that ina 
monarchy, the throne and the person of the 
monarch are inseparable? What is the 
throne? A piece of wood covered with vel- 
vet; but in monarchical language, I am the 
throne! You talk ofthe people. Are vou 
not aware that I am pre-eminently the re- 
presentative of the people? To attack me is 
to attack the nation. If abuses exist, is 
this the proper moment for remonstrance, 
when two hundred thousand Cossacks are 
passing our frontiers? Is this the time to 
dispute about individual liberty and secu- 
rity, when the question is to preserve poli- 
tical liberty and national independence? 
Your visionaries are for guarantees against 
power; at this moment all France demands 
only guarantees against the enemy.”’’ 

Napoleon had ordered a levy of 
300,000; but 100,000 was all he had 
to march against the enemy; and, af- 
ter a second fruitless attempt at negoci- 
ation, he determined to set out from 
Paris to take the command. On the 
23d of January, he signed the letters 
patent, appointing the empress regent of 
France, to whom he next added his bro- 
ther Joseph, under the title of lieutenant- 
general of the empire. That night the 
emperor committed all his most private 
papers to the flames, he embraced his 
wife and son for thé last time, and at 
three o'clock in the morning of the 25th 
he left Paris. His first operations were 
against the Prussians, whom he encoun- 
tered on the 29th at Brienne. In the 
evening of the battle, a party of Cos- 
sacks had nearly surprised Napoleon :— 

‘He was proceeding a few paces before 
his aides-de-camp, listening to Colonel 
Gourgaud’s account of a manceuvre that had 
taken place: the officers of his household 
were following, wrapped up in their cloaks, 
It was very dark, and amidst the confusion 
of the night encampment, the parties could 
only recognize each other at intervals by 
the light of the bivouack fires. A band of 
Cossacks, attracted by the noise of our cas- 
soons and the hope of plunder, contrived 
amidst the darkness to pass the French 
camp, and at this moment reached the path 
on the plain. General Dejean feeling him- 
sclf closely pressed, turned about and gave 
the alarm by exclaiming the Cossacks / and 
at the same time attempted to plunge his 
sabre into the breast of one of the assail- 
ants, whom he thought he had secured. 
But the enemy had escaped, and now darted 
upon the horseman in the grey great-coat, 
who was somewhat in advance. Corbineau 
tushed forward ; Gourgaud made the same 
Movement, and with a pistol shot the Cos- 
sack dead at Napoleon's feet. The escort 





advanced and a few of the Cossacks were 
sabred; but the rest of the party leaped 
across the ditches, and effected their escape.’ 

It is known that Napoleon was edu- 
cated at Brienne, and he could not sup- 
press the recollections which crowded 
on his mind in making the scene of his 
youth that of the devastation of war: — 

‘ He took a survey of the principal puints 
in the scene of war, and found that they 
were all a prey to disasters. He sought by 
liberal donations to relieve at least the mui- 
sery which immediately surrounded him. 
The mutilation of the castle and the burn- 
ing of the town distressed hin beyond ex- 
pression. Inthe evening, when he withdrew 
to his apartment, he furmed the design of 
re-building the town, and purchasing the 
castle for the purpose of converting it either 
into an imperial residence or a military 
school: —sleep at length surprised him 
amidst these illusive plans and calculations.’ 


As almost every day had its battle, we 
cannot pursue the details. ‘The Con- 
gress of Chatillon had assembled, and 
Napoleon sent a carte blanche to the 
Duke of Vicenza, with full power ‘to 
bring the negociation to a satisfactory 
issue, to save the capital of France, and 
to avoid a battle, on which the last 
hopes of the nation rested.’ The allies 
now dissented from the basis proposed 
at Frankfort, and demanded that France 
should retire within her old limits :— 


‘Napoleon having read the despatches, 
shut himself up in his chamber, and observed 
the most melancholy silence. The Prince 
of Neufchatel and the Duke of Bassano 
went to him. He presented to them the 
paper which he had just received from Cha- 
tillon: they read it, and another interval of 
silence ensued. But it was necessary that 
an answer should be sent off to the Duke of 
Vicenza. The allies demanded a categori- 
cal and prompt reply. The courier was 
waiting: but Napoleon still persisted in 
maintaining silence. The Prince of Neufcha- 
tel and the Duke of Bassano joined in en- 
treaty: with painful emotion they hinted at 
the necessity of yielding......Napoleon 
was at length forced to explain himself. 
“ How !” he exclaimed with warmth, “¢ can 
you wish me to sign this treaty, and thereby 
violate my solemn oath! Unexampled mis- 
fortunes have torn from me the promise of 
renouncing the conquests that I have myself 
made ; but shall I relinquish those that were 
made before me!—shall I violate the trust 
that was so confidently reposed in me!— 
after the blood that has been shed, and the 
victories that have been gained, shall I 
leave France less than I found her! Never! 
Can I do so without deserving to be branded 
as a traitor and a coward,,..You are 
alarmed at the continuation of the war; 
but I am fearful of more certain dangers, 
which you do not see. If we renounce the 


boundary of the Rhine, France not only re- 

cedes, but Austria and Prussia advance ! 

we ee sFrance stands in need of peace; but 
* ? 





the peace which the allies wish to impose 
on her would expuse her to greater misery 
than the most sanguinary war. What 
would the French people think of me, were 
I to sign their humiliation? What could [ 
say to the republicans of the senate when 
they demand their barriers of the Rhine! 
.++..+Heaven preserve me trom such de- 
eradation!......Dispatch an answer to 
Caulincourt if you will; but tell him that I 
reject the treaty. I would rather imeur the 
dangers of the most terrible war !" 

‘Having thus given vent to his feelings, 
Napoleon threw himself on bis camp-bed 
The Duke of Bassano, who remained with 
him, spent the rest of the mght beside his 
couch; and protiting by a first moment of 
subsiding passion, he obtained permission 
to write to the Duke of Vicenza, in such 
terms as authorized hitn to continue the ne- 
gotiation. 

‘ Napoleon gave orders that the enemy’s 
conditions should be transmitted to Paris; 
that the members of the privy council should 
assemble to consider of them; that each 
should state his opinion, together with the 
grounds on which it had been formed, and 
that correct minutes of all the opinions 
should be kept.’ 

Between the 9th and the 15th of 
February, Napoleon fought the success- 
ful battles of Champaubert, Montmi- 
rail, Chateau-Thierry, aud Vauchamps, 
aud sent, as fruits of these victories, 
8000 Russian and Prussian prisoners, 
to be paraded on the boulevards of 
Paris. While the emperor was con- 
tending with the army of Blucher, that 
of Schwartzenburg had crossed the Seine, 
and Napoleon had now to march and 
encounter it. Prince Schwartzenburg 
sent a flag of truce for a suspension of 
hostilities, and the emperor, flushed with 
his victories over the Prussians, revoked 
his carte blanche to the Duke of Vicen- 
za; and endeavoured to open negocia- 
tions through the medium of his father- 
in-law, the Emperor of Austria, to whom 
he wrote. 

New engagements followed, in which 
the emperor displayed all the ardour 
and enthusiasm of a young soldier;— 
‘Come on, my brave fellows,’ said he, 
on one occasion, ‘fear nothing; the 
ball that is to kill me is not yet cast.’ 
Some mistakes occurred, and Marshal 
the Duke of Belluno was ordered to re- 
tire from service; he, however, begged 
still to be allowed to serve the emperor : 

‘The Duke de Bellune, resuming confi- 
dence, again protested that he would never 
quit the army: * I can shoulder a musket,” 
said he; “ I have not forgotten the business 
of a soldier. Victor will range himself in 
the ranks of the guard.” These last words 
completely subdued Napoleon. “ Well, 
Victor,” said he, stretching forth his hand 
to him, “ remain with me. I cannot res- 
tore to you the, command of your corps, be- 
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cause I have ap pointed Gencral Gerard to 
succeed you, but I give you the command 
of two divisions of the gu: rd; and now let 
every thing be forgotten ‘woneearn us.’ 

‘The scene here described has at various 
times been the subject of misrepresentation ; 
but it was thus Napoleon expressed bis dis- 
pleasure, and thus he was appeased. 

‘The bulletin dated from Montereau 
bears the unpress of the sentiments with 
which Napoleon was affected at the time it 
was writtcn. Mention is made of the faults 
committed by Generals l’Heritier and Mont- 
brun. The passage relative to the mortal 
wound of General Chateau ts particularly 
remarkable after what has just been men- 
tioned, Itisas follows: “ General Chateau 
will die: but he will die regretted by the 
whole army! To a soldier, such a death is 
preferable to an existence purchased by sur- 
viying his reputation, or by stifling the sen- 
timents which F rench honour must mspire 
in the circumstances in which we are 
placed !”’ : 

, dae , 

The armistice of Lusigny, agreed on 
towards the end of February, follo: wed ; 
but still the appeal was to the sword. 
On the 27th of February, Napoleon 
passed the. night in the house of the 
curate of the little village of Her. 

‘ Let us stop therefore a moment with the 


imperial head-quarters. After the fatigues 
of the day, French {F ety sti! she ed OCCi- 
sional hy he on the > lich of » more 

this evening party at Lc rhisse ee ‘1 erhaps, 


the last of the kind which [shall have 
sion to notice. 

‘The parsonage consisted of a single 
apartment and a Napoleon 
shut himself up in the apartinent and 
shortened the night by his customary labours, 
The bake-house was instantly filled with the 
marshals, the generals that were aides-de- 
camp, the orderly othcers, and the other 
officers of the household. The curate was 
desirous of dosng the honours of his esta- 
biishment, and iu t 


UCCa- 


bake-house, 


re midst of so many em- 
barrassments he had the misfortune to engage 
In a Latim dispute with Marshal Lefevre. 
During this time the ollicers got round his 
niece, who entertained them with singing 
canticles. ‘The mule belonging to the can- 
tine was long expected, but at length arrived. 
A door was nnmediately placed upon a hogs- 
head, and some planks were fixed round it 
in the form of benches. They were occu- 
pied by the principal oificers, and the others 
helped! themselves standing, ‘The curate 
was seated to the right of the grand-marshal, 
and we entered into conversation respect- 
ing the comtry in which we were. It was 
with dithculty th at our host comprehended 
how his military guests could be so well ac- 
quainted with i its loc: alities, and insisted upon 
our all being natives of } hampag ie, Lia 
order to explain the cause of his astonish- 
ment, we showed him some sheets of Cas- 
sini, which were in every one’s pocket. He 
was still more astonished when he 
them the names of all! th 

lages, so far was he from thinking ¢] 
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thus that the simplicity of the good curate 
enlivened the end of the repast. Shortly 
afterwards every one shifted for himself in 
the adjacent barns. ‘The officers on service 
alone remained near Napoleon's apartment. 
Their truss eof straw was brought to them, 
and the curate being deprived of his bed, the 
place of honour on the c camp- -bed was given 
up to him. The next morning, the 28t h , the 
imperial head-quarters set off ata ver ry c carly 
hour. Napoleon was on horseback, while 
the curate was sull asleep. Ile at length 
awoke, but to console him for not having 


taken leave, he was presented, by order of 


the grand marshal, with a purse, the usual 
compens: ition given in all houses of an in- 
ferior class where N apoleor 1 stopped. We 
shall now bid adieu to the acd curate of 
Herbisse and follow the movements of the 
army.’ 
(To ba concluded in our next.) 
po 
Peak Scenery, or Excursions in Derby- 
shire. By E. Ritopes 
(Concluded from p. 610.) 
IN returning to Mr. Rhodes’s work, we 
find the memoir of Chantrey, which we 
cave in our last, followed by an accoun 
of Whittineton Revolution House ; a 
name given to a very humble dwell ings 


on account of its having been the deer 
where the Earls of Devonshire and 
Darby and Sir John d’Arey met, ‘a pro- 
mote the revolution of 1688. The cen- 


tenary of this event was celebrated | here, 
with great ceremony, on the oth of No- 
ve ymber , 1788, when several noblemen 
and upwards of forty thousand plebeian 3 
assembled, and spent two or three days 
in ic stivity, after the late Rev. S 
the antiquary, had preached an appro- 
priate sermon on the occasion. From 
Whittington, Mr. proceeds to 


_ Pe eC2zcke, 


Rhodes 


¢ ‘hes sti ‘rhel d: a 

‘The spire of Chesterfield Church, lke 
a. 
the ie aning ‘ tower at | isa, is One of the cu- 


riosities ut the place. [ts crooked appear- 
ance, it is coutended, is owing to its peculiar 
design and construc tio ns that it was origin- 
ty ah! d fu be what it now ts, and che it, 
In fact, it is a display of singular skill in 
architecture. All this is evidently 
incorrect: its inclins tion, t instead of accom- 
modating itself, as it is re pe ‘d to do 
the situation of the : ¥ 0 one poll it 
only. That it was hisses ote wht s} 
there is but litthe doubt, but the Sac 
of which it is constructed, not being of suffh- 
cient strength and dimensions, have given 
way, and the structure has shrunk into 
samba wv like a twisted form, and this, I 
presume, to be the whole secret of Chester 
id Church spire. No man who ever lived 
eft voluntarily erect an object of de- 
formity, a thing r that, in its fourm and out- 
ne, was offensive to the eye, and in oppo- 


aK 
steepie 


spectat ry 


sition to eve ry p rincip! ce of taste A casual 
observation. oniy 1s sui icient to convince 
any man that the spire of Chesterfield 
wt ‘cho we C corye time »erect structure 
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and that it has lost its perpendicular subse- 
quently to its original formation. I feei al- 
most ashamed of having said so much on 
this subject ; nothing but the absurd notion 
that it is a work of singular ability, could 
have induced me to have made these ob- 
servations.’ 

At Tissington, an ancient custom 
still prevails, which appears peculiar to 
the place, as Mr. Rhodes did not meet 
with it in any other part of Derbyshire :— 


‘It is denominated well-flowering, and 
Holy Thursday is devoted to the rites and 
ceremonies of this ele ‘want custom. The 
day is regarded as a festival; and all the 
wells in the place, five in number, are deco- 
rated with wreaths and garlands of newly 
gathered flowers, disposed in various de- 
vices, Sometimes boards are used, which 
are cut to the figure intended to be repre- 
sented, and covered with moist clay, mto 
which the stems of the flowers are inserted, 
to preserve their freshness; and they are so 
arranged as to form a beautiful mosaic 
work, “often tasteful in design and vivid in 
colouring: the boards, thus adorned, are so 
placed in the spring, that the water appears 
to issue from amongst beds of flowers. On 
this occasion, the villagers put on their best 
attire, and open their houses to their friends, 
There is a service at the church, where a 
sermon is preache: ‘5 afterwards a proces- 
sion takes place, and the wells are visited in 
succession: the psalms for the day, the 
epistle and gospel, are read, one at each 
well, and the “whole concludes with a hymn, 
which is sung by the church singers, and ac- 
companied ‘by a band of music. This 
done, they separate, and, the remainder of 
the day is s spent In rural sports and holiday 
pi ene, 

In Ashbourne Church, there 1s a mo- 
nument by Banks, which suggested to 
Chantrey the idea of his chef-d’ CUVTe, 
the group of the two children in Litch- 
field Cathedral :— 

‘It is to the memory of the only child of 
Sir Brooke Bi othby, a daughter, who died 
at the age of five years and elev en months. 
On a marble pedestal, a mattress, sculp- 
tured from the same material, is laid; on 
this the child reposes, but apparently not in 
quiet; her head reclines on a pillow, but 
the disp sition of the whole figure indicates 
restlessness. The little sufferer, indeed, ap- 
pears as if she had just changed her position 
by one of those free quent turnings to which 
vain resorts for Telief from 
tablet below 


illness often in 
pain. ‘The inscription on the 
enforces this feeling :— 
‘<< T was not in safety, neither had I rest, 
and the trouble came.” 
‘The pedestal below ts inscribed,— 
‘<6 TO PENELOPE, 
Only child of Sir Brooke Boothby and Dame 
Susannah Boothby, 

Born, April 11th,1785—-Died, March,13th,1791. 
She was in form and intellect most exquisite. 
The unfortunate parents ventured their all on 

this frail bark, and the wreck was total.” 


Mr. Rhodes gives a most romantic 


Dove Dale, which Glover has 
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made the subject of one of his best pic- 
«ures :--— 

‘ About two hundred yards beyond Dove 
Dale Church, on the contrary side of the 
river, is Reynard’s Cave, one of the most 
extraordinary and curious specimens of rock- 
scenery in any part of Derbyshire. This 
cave consists of an immense rib of rock, 
which is partly detached from the general 
mass, and excavated into a magnificent na- 
tural arch, regularly formed, and of great 
extent; an open court is seen beyond, and 
in distance the entrance into an interior ca- 
vern appears. The rocks near this arch are 
adorned with ivy, and so formed and con- 
nected together as to present to an active 
imagination the rude resemblance of some 
mighty castle, and the fit abode of those fa- 
bled beings whom one of the greatest fa- 
vourites of the nursery knew so well how to 
tame and subdue. 

‘In Ashbourne Church Yard there is a 
tomb-stone, inscribed to the memory of an 
Irish divine, the Rev. Mr. Langton, Dean of 
Clogher, who lost his life near the entrance 
into Reynard’s Cave. A party of ladies 
and gentlemen were spending the day in 
Dove Dale: the dean, with difficulty, had 
brought his horse thus far, and, with an un- 
accountable temerity, he proposed to ascend 
the hills, and scale the most accessible parts 
of the rocks on horseback. A young lady, 
a Miss La Roche, with more courage’than 
prudence, requested permission to accom- 
pany him in his rash attempt: she mounted 
behind him: they clambered the hill to a 
fearful height, while their companions be- 
low were shuddering at their danger, and 
gazing upon them with an anxiety intense 
evento pain, At length, the horse, unable 
to find secure footing, tottered under his 
burden, stumbled, fell, and rolled headlong 
down the steep. The dean was precipitated 
to the bottom of the dale: life had not de- 
parted when he was taken up, but he ex- 
pired shortly afterwards. Miss La Roche 
was more fortunate ; she was slightly hurt, 
and rendered insensible with the fall, but 
she ultimately recovered to lament the 
dreadful consequences of an adventure in 
which she had so unthinkingly participated.’ 


_ Mr. Rhodes describes the three divi- 

sions of Dove Dale: the last, though 
not the most beautiful, is the most ter- 
rific :— 

* About two hundred yards beyond Rey- 
nard’s Cave, is the termination of the se- 
cond grand division of Dove Dale. Tere 
the narrow pass commences, which affords 
only a passage for the troubled waters of the 
Dove, and a very scanty pathway beneath 
the rocks, on the Derbyshire side of the 
stream: the opposite bank is totally’ im- 
peeve. Here the river, as if impatient at 

eng restrained within the limits of this 
contracted chasm, rushes with great impe- 
fuosity to a more open part of the dale, 
When its turbulence subsides, and it be- 
Cones again a placid, but a rapid stream, 
Sometimes the river occupies the whole 
Space between the rocks; at others, the tra- 
Yeller has occasionally to step from one 











huge stone to another, to avoid the water 
that passes between. Through tlus upper 
division of the dale, the rocks rise in per- 
pendicular masses on both sides of the river. 
{n some places, inposing precipices frown 
over the path below, inspiring emotions of 
awe and terror. Beneath these we passed 
in silence, as if we feared our voices would 
disturb the firm-fixed rock above, and bring 
the incumbent mass, like a tremendous ava- 
lanche, upon our heads.’ 

‘The entrance into this romantic dale, 
from the side of Thorpe Cloud, is an ap- 
propriate introduction to the beauties that 
succeed: proceeding onwards, the forms 
become more decidedly picturesque—the 
foliage thickens, and the rocks assume a 
yreater portion of grandeur— every step va- 
ries the scene, but the same bold impress is 
upon the whole. The forms of some of the 
rocks are peculiar, perhaps fantastic—yet 
accompanied, as they are, with a variety of 
beautifnl foliage, hung with ivy, and che- 
quered with lychens, they are not only inter- 
esting, but even picturesque objects; and, 
where they call to mind the form of things 
to which they have but a remote resem- 
blance, they do it so imperfectly, that the 
imagination is amused in supplying the defi- 
ciencies. The whole scenery, indeed, of this 
dale, from the southern to the northern ex- 
tremity, improves at every step, until it 
reaches the very place where [ have paused 
to retrace its character, and it terminates 
with one of its sublimest features. <A 
mighty pillar of insulated rock, which has 
its base in the stream, rises from the left 
bank of the river; a bold mass of rock, 
whose conical summit penetrates the clouds, 
occupies the right: between these huge por- 
tals flows the river Dove. Through this 
coutracted space, some flat meadows, 
clothed with beautiful verdure, appear; 
and still farther in distance, bold swelling 
hills close in the prospect. The effect of 
this scene is truly magical: it is one of 
those transitions from one description of 
scenery to another, which excites surprise 
by its suddenness, and charms with its beau- 
ty. Through this magnificent portal, we 
passed into the lovely meadows beyond, 
where we stood awhile, to gaze upon the 
gloomy ravine we had just left. We then 
sat down amongst a grove of hazels in a 
sweet little vale, as dissimilar in character 
to the scenery of Dove Dale as if they had 
been hundreds of miles apart. The river 
flowed gently and beautifully before us—the 
cattle were grazing in the meadows, appa- 
rently unconscious of the presence of any 
human being—the red-breast poured his 
lone requiem from amongst the bushes, that 
were scattered over the rising ground where 
we sat—and the rush of the waters through 
the narrow part of the dale came softly 
upon the ear, which was soothed with its 
murmurs. The scene was delrghtfully tran- 
quil, and the mind, which, only a few mi- 
nutes before, was excited to emotious of sub- 
Jimity and terror, sunk into a state of pleas- 
ing repose and luxurious languor.’ 

The lead mines in Derbyshire are of 
very remote antiquity; some of them 





are believed to have been worked pre- 
vious to the introduction of Christiani- 


ty — 

‘The laws that now govern the mining 
interests of this country, contain some curi- 
ous provisions ; how they originated is now 
diticult to determine, but, from indisputable 
records, it appears “that Edward the First 
directed the sheriff of the county to calla 
meeting at Ashbourne, of such persons as 
were best acquainted with the rights and 
customs of the mines.” On this occasion, 
their privileges were ascertained and con- 
tirmed ; the two courts of Money-Ash and 
W irksworth established ; and a code of per- 
manent regulations adopted. These regu- 
lations constitute the mineral law of Derby- 
shire at the present time. The principal 
oticers of these courts are denominated 
barmasters, and it is their peculiar duty to 
preside on all cases of trial in which the 
mining interests of their respective jurisdic- 
tions are concerned; and generally to see 
that justice is fully and fairly administered, 
It is likewise the duty of the barmaster to 
put miners in possession of any veins of lead 
ore which they may discover. The mode 
of doing this is extremely simple, vet curi- 
ous. When aman has found, or imagmes 
he has found a vein of ore in any part of the 
*‘ king’s field,” which, with very few excep- 
tions, includes the whole of the mineral dis- 
tricts of Derbyshire, he may claim it as his 
own, merely by fixing down a few sticks, 
put together in a peculiar way, and notify- 
ing the same to the barmaster, who imme- 
diately gives him complete and exclusive 
possession of his newly-acquired property in 
& way as summary as it 1s decisive. The 
barmaster, accompanied by two jurymen 
belonging to the mineral court, enters the 
place, field, or meadow, where the miner 
intends to commence his operations, marks 
gut a plot of ground of about fourteen yards 
square, takes it from the former proprietor, 
whether it be freehold or not, and gives it 
toa new possessor. But thisisnot all; the 
miner has now only obtained a piece of 
land in which to sink his shaft. The little 
insulated spot, which has just been made 
his own, is surrounded with fields, some co- 
vered with grass and some with corn: 
through these the barmaster and the two 
jurymen soon mark out a path to the 
public highway; they arrange themselves 
on a line with each other, and with their 
arms wide extended and their fingers’ ends 
just touching, they march abreast from the 
mine in the most convenient direction to 
the nearest public carriage road, placing 
stakes on each side as they proceed, within 
which they confirm to the miner a carriage 
way in perpetuity, whereon he may cart his 
minerals, uninterrupted by any authority 
whatever. Neither standing corn nor any 
other description of property, with the ex- 
ception uf * a dwelling house, a high road, 
a garden, or an orchard,” ts, or can be, ex- 
empt from this fundamental law of the 
miners. A number of other provis:ous, 
equally singular, are included amongst their 





regulations. “If any miner be killed, or 
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slain, or dainped upon the mine, within any 
groove,” no king's coroner has power to in- 
terfere; the barmaster becomes invested 
with bis authority, and holds an inquest ac- 
cordingly. In article the thirteenth, it is 
provided, that no person shall sue any miner 
for debt that doth belong unto the mines in 
any court but the mimeral court, and if any 
person do the contragg, he shall lose his 
debt and pay the ees in law. In a 
subsequent clause, g& is enacted, “ that no 
officer, for trespass@r debt, shall execute or 
serve any writ, warrant, or precept, upon 
uny miner, being at work in the mine, nor 
when the miner$ come and go to the Barmote 
Court, but the barmaster or his deputy 
only.”’ 

About twenty-five years ago, the 
mine Called ‘ Goodbehere’s Founder’ was 
the scene of a remarkable accident and 
providential preservation :— 


‘Two men, named Boden and Pearson» 
were working in the mine at different 
depths, when the earth and water suddenly 
rushed in upon them, and, in one moment, 
buriéd them alive in the deep recess below. 
On the third day after the accident happen- 
ed, Pearson was found dead amongst the 
rubbish, and the men who were employed 
in clearing away the earth that had choaked 
up the entrance into the mine, had now so 
little hope of finding Boden alive, that they 
were scarcely at all disposed to persevere ina 
their exertions, They were, however, pre- 
vailed upon to proceed, unul, on the eighth 
day of their labours, they distinctly heard 
Boden’s signal, and ascertained that he was 
living. Yhey vow worked with greater 
energy, but more care, for a few hours 
longer, when they found the ol.ject of their 
search, weak and almost exhausted, but still 
in existence, and fully sensible of the mira- 
culous nature of his escape. His recovery 
from the effects of this premature entomb- 
ment was slow but effectual, and he return- 
ed to his usual employment in about four- 
teen weeks, and lived many years after- 
wards. When this accident took place, 
Boden was in the lower part of the mine; 
Pearson was at a windlass in the drift 
above, when the earth rushed suddenly 
upon him, and he was ‘ound dead amongst 
the mass. Boden’s situation was equally 
perilous, but the earth was stopped in its 
fall by a projection which considerably nar- 
rowed the shaft where he was. ‘Thus cir- 
cumstanced, with no prospect before him 
but death, this poor man passed eight days 
in this narrow cell, without light or food, or 
wherewithal to quench his thirst, which he 
felt more severely than any other depriva- 
tion. Hunger he bore with fortitude; thirst 
was intulerable ; and, during the whole of 
his confinement, he was sufticiently sensible 
to feel all the horrors of his situation. lie 
likewise suffered greatly from cold, but hav- 


ing a few yards to move in, he found a 


windlass, and exercised himself in turning 
it, but, by some mishap, the handle fell into 
the deep vacuity beneath, and he could not 
recover it again. Deprived of this means 
of einployment, lie still found something to 
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In the shaft where he was imprisoned, 
a rope was suspended over his head; he 
clambered up it, and working at the earth 
above him, he loosened a portion of it from 
its lodgements, which fell into the chasm at 
his feet. While thus engaged, he imagined 
he heard the noise of men labouring for his 
release ; he listened, and was almost breath- 
less with anxiety. The sound, for a time, 
instead of invigorating, only paralized his 
exertions, but while in this situation, he yet 
contrived to make the signal, that he was 
alive, distinctly heard and understood. 
Shortly afterwards, he once more saw the 
light of heaven, and buman faces gazing 
upon him, as if they had actually beheld a 
dead man rising from the grave, and not a 
living body. Ile was, indeed, little better 
than the apparition of a man; eight days of 
mental and bodily suffering had reduced 
him to a skeleton, and the palid hue and al- 
tered expression of his countenance, had 
nearly obliterated his personal identity. In 
this state he was restored to his family, who 
felt as if a being from the grave had burst 
“its cearments,” and the dead had returned 
to life.’ 

Mr. Rhodes concludes his work with 
an account of the Peak Archery Meet- 
ing, in Chatsworth Park, during the pre- 
sent summer, given by the Duke of De- 
vonshire, a nobleman who preserves 
true English hospitality, English feel- 
ing, and love of English sports, untaint- 
ed by the intercourse with British and 
foreign courts :— 

‘ From fifty to sixty ladies and gentlemen 
entered the lists as competitors for the prize, 
and a band of music intimated the com- 
mencement of the sports of the day. The 
Duke of Devonshire, who was attended by 
a page, had the honour of drawing the first 
bow-string, and he early placed an arrow on 
the outer verge of the target. But it was 
reserved for a lady to bear away the prize ; 
with au aim as unerring as the ‘ blind boy's 
butt-shaft,” she hit the bull’s-eye in the cen- 
tre: her success was announced by a signal 
trom the provost or superintendant of the 
target, and the pealing in of a loud strain of 
music Communicated ber triumph to the as- 
sembled multitude of spectators, Mrs, Je- 
dediah Strutt was the fair victor on this oc- 
casion, and, shortly afterwards, an arrow, 
from Miss Bateman’s bow, penetrated the 
inner circle of the target, At the termina- 
tion of the contest, the two gold medals 
were adjuged to Mrs. J. Strutt and Col. 
Clowes. Whien the victory was decided, 
two sets of bows and arrows, in addition to 
the usual prizes, were given by Mrs. Mundy, 


| the lady paramount of the field,—and Sir 


Charles Colville, the president. In the 
contest for these prizes, Miss Bateinan was 
again successful, and W. Mundy, Esq. wou 
the gentlemen’s bow and arrows: the ladies, 
indeed, were the best marks-mEn ; they di- 
rected their shafts with greater certainty 
than the men, and more frequently hit the 
tarset, 

‘As the different candidates took their 


! places m1 succession ou the ground, I watch- 
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ed the fixing of the arrow on the string,— 
saw the bow gradually drawn to its extreme 
tension,—heard the twang of the winged 
messenger as it departed,—tracked its pro- 
gress through the air, and saw it strike or 
miss the target with an interest far beyond 
what I had imagined could have been ex- 
cited by such an exhibition. Some of the 
arrows trembled and waved in their pro- 
gress; others, driven by a more determin- 
ed and firmer hand, passed steadily and 
swiftly to the mark : but the archers of the 
Peak are new to the sport; and, probably, 
some years of practice will pass away before 
they will be sufficiently expert either to 
** notch” each others shafts when on the tar- 
get, or split a willow wand at a hundred 
paces distant, with the skill and adroitness 
of Locksley, the brave bowman of Ivanhoe.’ 

From our extracts it will be seen, that 
the ‘ Peak Scenery’ is a highly interest- 
ing work, independent of its most at- 
tractive feature—the embellishments. 
Mr. Rhodes has a keen relish for the 
beauties of nature; he can appreciate 
them justly, and describe them vigor- 
ously and eloquently; and a skilful art- 
ist might furnish some very good de- 
signs from the author’s descriptions 
alone. Happily, however, in the pre- 
sent work, the pen and the pencil have 
both studied Nature for themselves, and 
not taken her at second hand ; the result 
is, that she has seldom appeared to so 
much advantage on paper as in the 
‘Peak Scenery’ of Mr. Rhodes, which 
is, or ought to be, in every good library. 
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A Visit to Milan, Florence, and Rome, 
the Subterraneous Cities of Hercula- 
nenm and Pompeii, and the Crater of 
Vesuvius, in 1821. By W. T. P. 
Suortr, A. B., of Wore. Coll, Ox- 
ford. 8vo. pp. 88. London, 1823. 


WE never met with any book that ac- 
corded better with the name of the au- 
thor than the work before us. Milan, 
Florence, Rome, Herculaneum, Pom- 
peii, and Vesuvius, all visited and all 
described in an octavo pamphlet of 
eighty-eight pages; nor do the inter- 
mediate places in the route of Mr. 
Shortt pass unnoticed. Such _ brevity 
will, no doubt, subject the author to 4 
suspicion that his work is a very super 
ficial one—a mere itinerary, or book of 
roads. This, however, is by no means 
the case; and though our author seems 
to have travelled post, and written as 
he ran, yet he is generally so perspicu- 
ous, that those who run may read, an 

learn more from his little pamphlet than 
from the ponderous tours of many pre- 
ceding travellers. The author's styles 
too, is easy,—rather too easy, for 18 
disfigured by several crammatical inace 
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curacies: it was, Mr. Shortt says, on 
the 7th of July, 1821, that having 
passed through the quicksands of ‘a 
{an} university great-go examination,’ 
and replete with the mighty deeds of 
Hannibal and the Romaus, he ‘bid 
{bade] adieu to those— 
Nuiads who their tresses lave, 
Where Isis rolls her unpolluted wave,’ 

Mr. Shortt, meeting with no suitable 
travelling vik pe gs proceeded alone, 
‘resolved to brave, at the time, any 
transalpine risks and perils that might 
occur; such as highway or midnight 
plunderers, and all blunderbusses and 
stilettoes, with every other instrument of 
perfidy and assassination, that might 
race the hands of any of the modern 
inhabitants of Italy, however their 
voung ideas may, according to Lady 
Morgan, ** have been taught to shoot.””’ 

During a month’s residence in Paris, 
Mr. Shortt, who is a perfect glutton 
among ‘the lions,’ saw every thing 
worth seeing, and gives us a synopsis of 
the chief objects of attraction in that ca- 
pital. Leaving Paris on the 12th of 
August, in company with a student of 
Trin. Coll., Cambridge, and a garrulous 
French priest, he proceeded to Switzer- 
fand, and visited ‘the house of the cele- 
brated infidel, Voltaire, at Ferney,” paid 
his devotions to that of Madame de 
Staél, at Coppet, and when he reached 
Lausanne, he did not forget Gibbon’s 
house, or the arbour in which he wrote 
bis ‘Decline and Fall.’ In crossing the 


Simplon Alps, he pays that tribute to 


the late Emperor of France, which no 
one, but a very ungrateful traveller, can 
withhold, for having erected ‘a road 
equal in gtandeur to any of the works of 
the ancient Romans.’ At Avenche, Mr. 
Shortt copied two Roman inscriptions 
on the church-wall. As an instance of 
the brevity with which our author de- 
scribes the curiosities of a whole city, 
we might quote his description of the 
principal and most curious edifices at 
Milan, where he observed tke rudders of 
the boats and the cars to resemble those 
used by the ancient Romans; we must, 


owever, content ourselves with a still 
briefer extract: — 


‘The Ambrosian library in the Piazza de 
St.Sepulcro, founded by Cardinal Borromeo, 
archbishop in 1609, and containing 15,000 
MSS. and a great number of printed books. 
The facade is of the Doric order, surmounted 
by the inscription Bibl. Ambros. The first 
salle contains a great number of printed 

oks, almost all of which are bound in old 
vellum or parchment, and is surmounted by 
humerous portraits of learned men. 
Passing a small court, surrounded with sta- 
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MSS. are preserved. Those from which 
the Abbot Maius discovered so many large 
fragments of ancient authors, were, as [ was 
informed, withdrawn, and not shown to 
strangers; he was at this time at Rome. I 
was shown the famous copy of Virgil’s works, 
which belonged to Petrarch, and which is 
written on parchment, in large characters 
with numerous contractions, and is accom- 
panied with the notes of the commentator 
Servius, It is full of notes in his own hand- 
writing, and in some places they are written 
over the text of the author. The writing is 
like that of most MS commentators. ‘The 
frontispiece represents Virgil on Mount Par- 
nassus, and in front of hin stands A®neas, 
and underneath are emblematical figures of 
the Bucolics and Georgics, all in fine colours. 
On the fiy-leaves of the book are some notes 
in the hand-writing of Petrarch; the first 
of which states that the book had been 
recovered by him after being stolen :— 
Liber hic restitutus, &c. with the date 1330, 
Beneath are some Latin notes on the Meli- 
beeus of Virgil, and on Amaryllis and Gala- 
tea, amica, pastores, &c. On the back of 
this leaf are some lines in Latin, written by 
him, as it is said, upon hearing of the death 
of Laura,’ 
- * . * * * 

‘The Palagio Reale of the Emperor of 
Austria is a noble building near the Duomo. 
A guard, as is usual where the Austrian 
head-quarters are, is stationed before the 
palace, and two four-pounders in front of it. 
In the Palagio Reale are a number of splen- 
did apartments, sa//es d'audience, and other 
rooms, adorned in the most splendid man- 
per; particularly with the fresco paintings 
of Appiani, many of which are historical 
subjects, one a very fine figure of Napoleon, 
being an apotheosis of the emperor; also 
the four quarters of the globe, emblematical 
subjects of justice, temperance, Xc. painted 
by the most exquisite hand of that cele- 
brated artist, now unfortunately dead. The 
great hall, supported, by cariatides, is one of 
the finest partsoftheinterior, Itisalsodeco- 
rated with tapestry from Rome, representing 
the story of Medea and Jason. The cathe- 
dral or Duomo is a most stupendous speci- 
men of Gothic architecture, built in 1386, 
and contains a great number of chapels, 
paintings, and statues, tombs of cardinals 
and popes. The tomb of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, archbishop, is the most splendid ; 
and his sarcophagus is made of transparent 
rock crystal encrusted with silver, and pre- 
sented by Philip IV. of Spain, whose arms 
adorn the monument. Gregory Nazianzen 
was also interred here. The roof is adorned 
with pinnacles of great beauty of execution. 
The tront of the cathedral is of white mar- 
ble, and decorated with a number of bas- 
reliefs taken from scripture; as for instance 
the history of Sampson and its various 
occurrences, David slaying Goliath, and 
many others. 

‘ The palace of sciences and of the fine arts, 
in the Piazza Brera, is a noble building, and 
its court is surrounded by a Doric portico, 
in coluwnns, and surmounted by an Lonic 


tucs, 1 eame to an apartiment where the | portico. Amongst other painters of the 
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day are seen many pieces by Vianelli, Ba~ 
gutti Politi, Capizucchi, and Nenci d’An- 
ghiari. One very fine piece is taken from 
Virgil, and represents the story of ALneas 
and Achates, and Venus vanishing from 
them in a cloud when he attempted to ém- 
braée her. Also Hector and his child in 
Andromache’s arms, who appears frightened 
at the crest of his helmet, when he attempted 
to take him in his arms, by Castelli. Also 
I-anaé and child discovered by fishermen, 
sitting erect in the chest, and lookisg as 
well as if no extraordinary adventure had 
occurred, by Giacomo Berger. Philoetetes 
binding up his wounded foot, the arraws of 
Hercules ty his side: by an odd fancy, 
houses are introduced in the distance, in the 
then desert isle of Lemnos,’ 
* * * e 

‘The library of the Brera contains about 
800,000 volumes, among which are many 
MSS. and editions of the 15th century. 
There are two spacious saloons filled with 
books, and adjoining them is the school of 
engraving. ‘The cabinet of medals and an 
astronomical observatory are also connected 
with the library. In-this hbrary, among 
other curious pieces of mechanism, is aglobe, 
no doubt constructed in the infancy of mo- 
dern geography, on which Lake Ontario is 
represented of a very small extent, and Lake 
Erie of an immense magnitude, with a river 
running from it close to Hudson’s Bay !’ 

The memory of Mr. Shortt is well 
stored with classic and historical re- 
collections, which he introduces so ap- 
propriately as to give an additional in- 
terest to his descriptions. From Milan 
he proceeded to Placentia and Parma, 
In the gallery of paintings, at the latter 
place, he observed a picture of Hanm- 
bal, led by Victory, crossing the Alps, 
his troops making fires on the rocks, 
which he considers emblematic of Na- 
poleon, who, like a second great Hanni- 
bal, passed the Alps. Here Mr. Shortt 
saw his widow, Maria Louisa, who ‘ ap- 
peared very young in countenance, and 
had none of that expression given to 
her features in the portrait of her.’ 
Modena, Bologna, and Florence, were 
next visited, and Mr. Shortt gives an 
ample list of the works of art in the 
latter city. After noticing the library, 
Mr. Shortt says :— 

‘The Museo di Fisica e Storia Naturale, 
is the next object worthy of inspection: 
into this museum Pietro Leopoldo collected” 
every thing relative to natural history, and 
enriched it besides with a most wouderful 
series of anatomical figures in coloured wax, 
of every part of the human body, internal 
or external; besides many other rarities, 
among which are an inconceivable collection 
of minerals and stuffed animals. On enter- 
ing the building, an armillary sphere, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy’s system, and a great 
terrestrial globe, are the first things visible ; 
in some apartments, not shown to the pub- 
lic, is preserved the canocchiale, or telescope 
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of Galileo, with which, in 1609, he disco- | Ruman community retired in the summer I when the city was overwhelmed ; the grooves 


vered the spots in the sun, the mountains in 
the moon, and the satellites of Jupiter: in 
the descent from the museuins I observed a 
statue of this great man, the friend of Milton 


| 


i 


‘ 
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when he travelled to [lorence, and then a | 


prisoner to the inquisition, on account of his 
new astronomical doctrines ; also a statue 
of the famous Americus Vespuciis, who was 
a Florentine in the service of Spain, 
gave his name to the new world discovered 
by Colambus, In fourteen chambers are 
wax representations of the vessels, muscles, 
arteries, limbs, in short, of every thing per- 
taining to the human body; to ‘this anato- 
micahseries, succeeds that of zoology, in five 
apartments; three others are devoted to 
botany, ten to mineralogy and geology, inclu- 
ding many petrifactions of the ele phant and 
hippopotamus, found in Valdarno Supe riore, 
and cetaceous ones from Valdarno Interiore : 
also dresses, arms, and utensils, from the Pa- 
cific Ocean. The progressof putrefaction in 
subterraneous vaults, in miniature represen- 
tations of the corrupting corpses of those 
wha died by that dreadful pestilence, so 
well described by Boccaccio in the preface 
to his Decamerone, (which took its rise from 
the circumstance of some persons whio fled 
the city, and amused themselves by reciting 
stories of every kind) which visited Florence, 
is to be seen in three groups in a small room, 
_the performance in wax, of Michele Zummo, 
a Sicilian, in the employ of Cosmo IIL. : this 
is so inimitably w ell executed in all its vari- 
ous stages, that it is said, if the figures were 
as large as life it would be too horrible a 
spectacle to behold.’ 

Of Rome our author’s account is in 
his usual brief style; this is, however, 
the less felt, as the antiquities of the 
*Eternal City’ have been amply de- 
scribed by various writers, from Vasi 
downwards to the travellers of our own 
days. In his concluding observations 
on Rome, he says:— 

‘Among other things which struck my 
observation, when viewing the Prima inter 
urbes, Divum domus, aurea Roma, was the 
lowness of the hills on which the city was 
built, and which, originally of no great 
height, have still more dwindled from their 
elevation, in consequence of being so 
much built upon and excavated during a 
series of ages. Another thing observable 1s 
the filth which is allowed to accumulate in 
the corners of most of the streets, which 
renders them peculiarly noisome. There is 
nothing more common than to see Immon- 
derajo, written up, and ‘ Immondezzaron 
in piazza,” by way of giving license to the 
heaps of ordure, which encumber the pre- 
cincts of many ‘of the principal buildings. 
This, added to the fetid odour proceeding 
from the streets, and the numerous bacon- 
shops, renders it an unhealthy place of resi- 
dence at alltimes. The avenues, in parti- 
cular, leading to some parts of the Forum, 


and along the ridge of the Capitol, are nearly | 


impassable from the mephitic exhalations 
they breathe torth. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the more opulent members of the 
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season to their superb villas, pursuing the 
same pli in as our own citizens of the present 
day. The famous T: arpel an rock has now 


| dwindled to so small a fragment, that a tra- 


veller jumped down from its pigmy summit, 
which will never more appal as formerly the 
illustrious victims of sedition, who poured 
Another 
great peculiarity is the great consumption of 
the cucomero, or water-melon, with which, 
on one occasion, [ beheld a whole square 
entirely decorated, being piled up in slices 
upon artificial obelisks and pyri mids to a 
great height. This, witha little bread and 
some sour wine, forms the cat: logue of 
luxuries enjoyed by the modern Italian.’ 

From Rome, Mr. Shortt set out for 
Naples, observing every thing in his 
road thither worthy of notice. At a 
short distance from Terracina,— 

‘On the right side of the road, stands the 
pyramidal tomb of Cicero, which: is still very 
perfect, and mantled with shrubs; and in 


the distance appeared the castle and city of 


Gaieta, a very beautiful prospect—a town 
which owes its origin to the sepulchre of the 
nurse of /Eneas: “ Tu quoque littoribus 
nostris Afneia NUErIX, /E.ternam moriens fa- 
mam Cajeta dedisti.” Further on stands a 
large inn said to be erected on the 
the villa of Cicero, (called by the orator his 
Formianum,) and the sign bears the booted 
figure of the orator pointing to his two famed 
treatises, De Officiis et De Senectute. The 
orange groves extending from the house to 
the sea, and clothing the steep, render it a 
delighttul spot, and refresh the air with their 


fragrance ; ; near it are numerous remains of 


ancient houses and reticular inasonry all 
along the road. The inn-keeper had in- 
scribed over his threshold the words, “4 In- 
dustria ajuta me e tnvidia sibila,” ‘ Let in- 
dustry assist me, and envy may hiss if she 
pleases.” ’ 

From our author’s account of the 
ruins of Pompeii, which was buried by 
a shower of ashes from Vesuvius, we 
shall make a few extracts :— 

‘ The principal remains are of the country- 
house of some rich man, or senator, of w hich 
I visited the wine- -cellar with five or six am- 
phore in it full of earth reclining against 
the wall, and a very dark passage. Here 
we found the skeletons of the whole family 
who had taken refuge there; also a garden 
with many columns surrounding it and a 
piscina in the centre. There are eight small 
chambers on the ground floor, and from 
them 1 ascended to the upper part of the 
house, where [ found a bath and other 
chambers paved with mosiac, The contri- 
vance ts also still visible, for conveying heat 
all over the house by means of flues. Oppo- 
site the house are tombs of the family, on 
the opposite side of the street, which is 
paved with solid blocks of lava, in which, as 
weil as in the angiportus or bye-lanes, the 
marks of wheels are very discernible.’ 

‘ The city gate is well preserved; near it 
was found the skeleton of the sentinel who, 
like a true soldier, remained at his post 
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‘time. 


of the doors are still preserved in the stone 
work, The houses of this city are built 
with alternate layers of stone and brick’; 
in general of a layer of three stones, and ats 
intermediate one of brick: the partitions of 
these houses are all of brick, and also the 
back parts of some of them are of this ma- 
terial. The walls, as they now stand, are in 
general six feet above the level of the earth, 
and many of them nine or ten feet. A 
raised pavement for foot passengers runs all 
along the streets, and is about a foot above 
the level of the road.’ 


‘Opposite this rogveov is a taberna com- 
potoria or popina, which my Cicerone catlec 
a cotlee-house, (a linstar da Palais Royal !) 
and on the marble slab where the Falernian 
was, no doubt, sold to the more opulent, and. 
the Sabine, or vin ordinaire, to the poorer 
members of the community, are still to be 
seen the marks of the cups. At one corner 
of itis a basin in which water was kept to 
rinse those receptacles—I will not call them 
glasses, fur that was a commodity restricted 
to the houses of the great at that period. 
The convenience of this wine-shop must 
have been no small gratification to the par- 
ties opposite, who thus had an opportunity 
of uniting the orgies of Bacchus and those 
of the Deity of Paphos, Next door to the 
popina is the Saponarium, next to which is 
the public bakehouse, in which the oven is 
quite enure, and the machines for grinding 
corn into mealare still to be seen ; thisopera- 
tion must have been a laborious one amonyst 
the ancients, these hand-mills. being large 
and made of a sort of sand-stone, and one 
of them being moved: round the other by 
strength of arin.’ 

* S * * 


‘The house of a surgeon is also to be 
seen, in which many chirurgical instruments 
were found; in the centre of the house is a 
small well, and there are two chambers be- 
hind. A statue of Esculapius was found in 
this house, which is adorned with emblema- 
tical frescoes. Another bakehouse, or pis- 
trinum, similar to the first, next makes its 
appearance in thiscity. Also two drugyists’ 
shops, or Qapucxovoduss; an ironmonger’s 
house likewise. Further on is the prison 
for criminals, a perfect black-hole, appa- 
rently about nine teet square,’ as I suppose, 
only intended to contain one or two at a 
Here some skeletons in chains were 
found. Opposite to this dismal dungeon 1s 
the temple of Mercury, of which many co- 
lumns are standing, but, as is generally the 
case in this city, the greater part appear 
broken into halves, which may be accounted 
for from the lowness of all the edifices.’ 


But we find we have been so seduced 
by Mr. Shortt’s agreeable age 
that we are trespassing too much on 
work of so limited a size; we shall, 
therefore, only observe, that our author 
visited Mount Vesuvius, and returned 
vid Rome and Paris to the classic re- 
treats of Alma Mater. The visit to Ve- 


suvius is by no means the least interest- 
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ing portion of the work, and largely as 
we have drawn from it, we are tempted 
to make an extract relating to this visit: 


‘The guide, who appeared to be a very 
intelligent well-informed character, conv ers- 
ed very freely on the subject of persons of 
distinction, whom he had conducted to the 
summit of the mount—particularly of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, and many other learned 
professors ; and said, that he was often com- 
missioned to send specimens of minerals 
and blocks of lava to them, and also to the 
British Museum, He was certainly very 
uscful as.a guide, and perfectly versed in 
the history of this renowned part of the 
Campanian territory. Amongst otlrer ob- 
jects, he pointed out the exact spot on the 
shore of the bay where Pliny the elder was 
suffucated in his boat, in an attempt to in- 
vestigate the causes of the eruption —My 
Cicerone had been four times on the vol- 
cano, in company with the Princess of Wales 
(late Queen of England) and many other 
persons of distinction, and spoke of the Eny- 
lish in terms of great satisfaction. The 
English ladies, our fair countrywomen, who 
travel these regions, in spite of banditti and 
privation, (and have even been known to 
dance quadrilles in the sacred arena of the 
Coliseum,) with all that spirit peculiar to 
their nation, he said, were famed for ascend- 
ing the mountain with more alacrity than 
the French; and that more visitors came 
from our island than any other part of the 
globe. Upon advancing further, I came to 
a soil, composed of blocks of lava and loose 
fragments of volcanic substances—Monte 
Somma appeared in sullen majesty on the 
left, the crater of which 1s now silent—and 
the heat became slightly perceptible. We 
then arrived at two smaller craters below 
the grand cone, one of which was larger in 
dimension than the other, and encrusted 
with crystallisatrons of muriat of ammonia. 
It was into this one, some months before, 
that a French traveller threw himself, like 
Empedocles, into Mount Etna, there being a 
temporary eruption at the time. Having 
given the guide, who was son to Salvatore, 
some money (being in company with some 
ladies from Naples, who came here on a vi- 
sit of pleasure), he wrapped himself in his 
mantle and threw himself into the burning 
crater. Me was immediately thrown out of 
another fissure, and the guide saw him 
burnt like a piece of paper or cinder, de- 
scending the fiery lake, that is, the stream 
of lava burning a little below. At this very 
spot, where the lava appears very beautiful 
and twisted in the shape of ropes, the guide 
prepared a repast for me, on my return from 
the grand crater on the summit of the cone 
-—at a place where fire still remained; and 
a little straw thrown into the fissure blazed 
up very soon, and afforded a powerful heat. 
The only difference, as to subsequent fore 
tune and reputation, between the ancient 
philosopher of Agrigentum, who wished to 
be deified, and the modern maniac who thus 
sacrificed his life (labouring, as I am told, 
under the effect of disease which preyed on 


his mental faculties), was, that the former 
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had his iron sandals thrown out, but the only 
relic of the latter was his hat, which the 
guide picked up shortly after, Here we left 
the asses, and began to ascend the cone, the 
surface of which was composed of loose 
ashes and cinders, and was very laborious 
indeed, insomuch that we were obliged to 
halt several times. ‘The strap which encir- 
cled the guide’s waist was found very useful 
in assisting my progress, and so was a ches- 
nut wand, of by no means small dimensions, 
with which an Italian provided me near the 
hermitage. After much fatigue, we reached 
a flat space of ground, covered with masses 
and fraginents of sulphur thrown out of the 
crater, The smell of sulphur was here very 
strong and overpowering, and, on ascending 
a little further, and approaching the mouth 
of the volcano, the powerful vapour emitted 
was so strong, that it required some exertion 
to prevent being stifled. The crater appear- 
ed very dark and gloomy, but I could not 
see very far into the abyss, on account of 
the fog, which was very thick, and quite ob- 
structed the view from the volcano—it is 
upwards of a quarter of a mile in circuit, and 
the sides of its mouth are covered with loose 
ashes and scoria, the materials of which it 
is principally composed.’ 

If we were disposed to add to this re- 
view by criticism, we should be tempted 
to point out Mr. Shortt as a model to 
tourists, and his work as containing 
more real information on Italy than is to 
be met with in many modern tours ten 


times its price. 


Ortginal. 


TRIP TO THE HIGHLANDS. 
LETTER IIIf, 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle, 

In the neighbourhood of Fort William 
is the famous * Ben Nevis,’ a mountain, 
upwards of four thousand feet high, and 
seven miles from the base to the sum- 
mit; we could clearly see fields of 
snow upon it. The cottages are mostly 
built of mud, roofed with turf, having 
no chimneys, and seldom a window; 
but a hole in the wall serves the pur- 
poses of both, or a part of the door 
is cut away at the top, for the smoke to 
escape. Peat appears to be the only 
fuel used,‘ and the cottagers are badly 
clothed, and live on oaten cakes, milk, 
potatoes, and fish,—without meat. The 
women and children wear no shoes nor 
stockings, even in the most inclement 
seasons, yet coughs and colds are almost 
unknown. 

At four, next morning, we walked to 
the Caledonian Canal, three miles from 
the Fort, and were ferried over a rapid 
river by two men, who could scarcely 
stem the tide; arrived on board the 
‘ Stirling’ steamer, at five a. m. we pro- 
ceeded up the Caledonian Canal, af 
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has only been opened eleven months, 
and is not yet completed. The canals 
of England sink into insignificance, 
when compared with this magnificent 
undertaking, which is intended to join 
three large lakes, and make a safe pas- 
sage for ships from the North Sea to 
the Western Coast of Britain. 

Passing up Loch Lochy, we here saw 
the residence of the far-famed Glengary, 
the only chieftain who keeps up a clan. 
Near his dwelling is a handsome sculp- 
tured monument, detailing, in four lan- 
guages, an event that happened om that 
spot some time since, to wit, the killing 
of a father and six sons, by the Glen- 
gary clan, for. their daring acts in dis- 
turbing a former chief’s qutet; seven 
heads are carved on the top of the mo- 
nument, as likenesses of those be- 
headed *. 

At noon, we landed at Fort Augustus, 
whilst the vessel was getting through 
four or five locks, the gates of which 
weigh nearly fifty tons, or twenty-five 
tons each leaf. We found this place 
more agreeable than Fort William, and 
with better accommodation; the fort is 
untenanted, which is a subject of lament 
in the neighbourhood. 

We next entered Lochness, which ex- 
tends from Fort Augustus to within four 
or five miles of Inverness, and is twen- 
ty-three miles long, two miles broad, 
and deeper than the German Ocean, 
being, in one part, one hundred and se~ 
venty-nine fathoms. The glens in the 
neighbourhood are fertile, and formerly 


| boasted a much thicker population than 


at present; a few shepherds, with their 
laids thrown round their shoulders (as 
in ancient times), were almost the only 
human beings we saw on these romantic 
hills and glens, where— 
‘ Brownyis and Bogilis hold their courts.” 


Opposite to Castle Urquhart, about ten 
miles from Fort Augustus, is a surprising 
waterfall, truly grand and unequalled 
in this country. ‘The clouds eonstantly 
breaking on the hills, much rain falls 
in the plains: at a spot called * Phe 
Fall of Fyers,’ thé accumulated waters 
form a stream, which proceeds gently 
along, till it falls over a perpeadicilat 
rock of about seventy or eighty feet 
deep; it gathers agam, and rushes 
through an excavation in another rock, 
with tremendous violence, then - falls 
nearly two hundred feet- more, mto A 
dark valley, and rafts away until finally 
lost by various windings and the tmter- 





* For an account of this monument of feu- 
dal tyranny, aS well as some anecdotes of the 
Highland chief, see Literary Chronicle, No. 116, 
p. 490.—-Eb. 
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cepting trees. 
fact is heard at a great distance. The 
captain stopped the vessel, whilst the 
passengers (forty-two in number) went 
to visit the Fall, which is a mile and a 
half up hill, from the margin of the 
lake. Amongst the company were Sir 
James M’Gregor, Maxwell, Esq. 
M. P. for Renfrewshire (whose greatest 

leasure seemed to be in promoting 
cheerfulness throughout the company), 
our former companion—the late sheriff, 
and many other agreeable and respecta- 
ble tourists. 

The steam packet being unable to 
reach within bur miles of Inverness, 
consigned its passengers to a barge, to 
be towed thither by one horse. The 
night being fine and rather cool, myself 
and friends preferred walking, and we 
left the company at nine in the evening. 
We soon got a-head of the barge, and 
were congratulating ourselves on the 
pleasantness of the walk, &c. and the 
advantages of being first at Inverness, 
when, unexpectedly, we met four or 
five women in company, in a very lone- 
ly place, near a wood ; they appeared 
somewhat alarmed, until we spoke to 
them and enquired our road; I dare say 
they directed us rightly, but, as we 
could not understand Gaelic, we moved 
on, and suddenly found ourselves near 
the brink of the canal, and our foot-path 
at an end. Not seeing the barge nor 
hearing its inmates, we retraced our 
steps, not so well pleased with ourselves 
as when we first left our company. It 
was now dark, and we halloed lustily 
for help; at length, luckily, we alarmed 
a cotter and his wife, who hastened to 
us to learn our wants, when the cotter, 
‘only eighty years of age,’ volunteered 
to guide us; the fine old fellow led us 
through furze-fields, a copse or two, 
over a high hill, and dowra steep craig, 
which, by day-light. we should, most 
likely, have felt some hesitation in de- 
scending ;—however, he set us right, 
and we reached Inverness at ten o’clock, 
malgre our difficulties, and before the 
company in the barge. 

On Sunday, at noon, we started on 
foot for Mavin (eighteen miles), a few 
miles from which is Fort George, occu- 
pying the middle of Murray Frith. This 
fort is capable of holding forty thousand 
men, but, at present, there is only one 
regiment in it. 

Between Inverness and Nairn, we 
overtook a well-dressed young man, and 
entered into conversation with him; he 
called our attention to a dirt heap by 
the side of the road, round which were 
a great many stones; he said, a murder 





The noise of this cata- | 





had been perpetrated on that spot, and 
that every person that passes drops a 
stone there, which he did. Shortly af- 
terwards, we came to another spot, 
where, he said, a captain was almost 
killed one night by witches; and, in- 
deed, hé only lived to get to Inverness, 
and tell the sad tale before he died !— 
Being thirsty, we wished this young 
man to accompany us to a cottage close 
by, to seek refreshment, but our per- 
suasions were of no avail, ‘ for,’ said he, 
‘Cameron’s wife, the witch, lives there.’ 

Nairn was, in war time, a busy bus- 
tling town, being situated near the mouth 
of Murray Frith, but, at present, it is 
without trade. The views around it are 
delightful, the climate healthy, and pro- 
visions plentiful and cheap. We next 
stopped at Forres; the inhabitants com- 
pute that there are forty days less rain 
in a year here than in any other part of 
the Highlands. Between Forres and 
Elgin is a moor, where Macbeth is said 
to have met the witches, a circle of 
trees are left standing to denote the 
spot. 

Elgin is a poor town; but in it are 
the remains of a cathedral, said to have 
been the largest and handsomest in Scot- 
land. Between this place and Aber- 
deen, nothing is to be seen worthy of 
notice. Oats are in great plenty, but 
there isno wheat. ‘The hay-makers do 
not use pitch forks, but shake out the 
hay with their hands; and, where we 
had an opportunity of seeing the hay 
carried, we observed the women pitch- 
ing it into the cart, and the men doing 
the easiest part. 

We arrived at Aberdeen at ten o’clock 
on Monday evening, and next morning 
visited the market. The women have a 
very cleanly appearance, they have neat 
white caps, but no bonnets ; many of 
them sit on the stones for hours toge- 
ther, without shoes or stockings. Fruit 
seems to be very scarce,—gooseberries 
being almost the only kind we saw. It 
appears a universal custom, throughout 
Scotland, to have currant jelly and rasp- 
berry jam at breakfast and at tea in the 
afternoon. 

The houses are all of stone, and the 
town can boast of some very fine build- 
ings, public and private; materials be- 
ing so easily obtained, the inhabitants 
Spare no cost in erecting their houses, 
which are not only elegant, but durable. 

On Wednesday afternoon, at four, we 
left Aberdeen, by the Cato smack, for 
London. Opposite the Frith of Tay, in 
the sea, at the distance of some miles, 
is the Bell Rock Light House, one hun- 
dred and fifteen feet above the sea. 
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This light-house shakes when the sea 
rages violently, and, last winter, could 
not be approached for three or four 
weeks together. The light-houses, toa 
stranger, form a pleasing relief to the 
eye, after sunset: most of the lights re- 
volving, first 2 blazing red light appears, 
which, receding, a brilliant white suc- 
ceeds, and so on, alternately, till sun- 
rise. Upon inquiring, | learnt that 
even a smack pays as much as £25 a- 
year towards keeping up these expen- 
sive but very useful beacons, 

Nothing particularly worthy of de- 
scription occurred on our passage; and, 
on Wednesday, the 3rd Sept., at two 
p.m. we landed near Wapping, having 
had a week’s sail in fine weather. 

In describing my little tour, I have 
not attempted to indulge in the pleasures 
of imagination, which much of our na- 
tive scenery must excite; but, satisfied 
with having laid before your readers an 
account of ‘ things as they really are,’ I 
take my leave, and am, sir, your obedi- 
ent servant, M. 
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Origtual Poetry. 
SONNET TO CAMPBELL. 
Ou, bard of Hope, that spell to which we cling 
In all our dangers, toil, and suffering ! 
But faintly can my timid verse express 
How ravishing and soft’s thy poesy! 
How pleasing in its strength and loftiness ? 
How classic in its flowing purity! 
There genius glows, like summer’s bright- 
est sky, 
And nature, join’d with art, adorns the strain, 
And makes it mild, as zephyr in the grove, 
Graceful, as beauty mourning others’ pain, 
Thrilling as tender words ftom those we 
love, 
And sweet as distant music, when we rove 
At eve upon the banks of some broad river, 


‘ And wish the harmony would last for ever. 


A. E. f. 
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WAR SONG OF THE GREEKS, 


Greeks! Greeks! on the plains where your fore- 
fathers bled, 
Now rival their hatred of tyranny’s yoke, 
Bright o’er us the pure ray of Freedom is shed, 
Rise, rise, and the fetters of ages are brokes 


Hail, hail the bright dawn, like the sunburst of 
day, 
That breaks on the darkness of Slavery’s 
reign, 
And show the fierce foes, on our country who 
prey, ; 
The souls of our fathers have risen again. 


Then let the loud trumpet of Freedom raise high 
Its blast of defiance, where woodland and hill 

May echo the sound, and the war-wakiug CTY, 
With ardour heroic each bosom shall fill. 


The soul-firing strain peal again and again, 
Let grey-beard and and stripling attend to 
the call, 
Our country demands that we bear us like mens 
In the dear sacred cause let us conquer OF 
fall. 
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On !think of the wrongs we too long have en- 
dur'd, 
Let virtue and vengeance give edge to each 
blade, 
Oh ' think of our virgins in harems immur'd, 
Our sons who in fetters and dungeons are 
laid. 

Rush, rush like the whirlwind, to battle, on, on, 
May Victory smile upon valour and right, 
Confounding our foes has our beacon light 

shone, : 
‘Tis for love, ‘tis for home, and for freedom 
we fight. 











Sine Arts, 


THE DIORAMA. 
‘THERE is a philosophical theory so ex- 
tensively adopted as to be found both 
in Britain and Hindostan, and so con- 
trary to our received notions that every 
man who hears it expounded, for the 
first time, ridicules the expounder for an 
attempt to impose on hiscredulity.. We 
allude to that theory which in our coun- 
try is attributed to Bishop Berkeley, and 
which in Hindostan is the zdeal basis of 
the Braminical religion. According to 
this theory, the eye being affected only by 
light coming always in straight lines, 
never perceives distance ; the hands feel- 
ing only greater or less degrees of resist- 
ance never discover extension ; that dis- 
tance, extension, dimension, in every 
direction, are known only by our motion 
or the motion of other things, and con- 
sequently what we are pleased to call 
objects are in every case merely sensa- 
tions in us connected in time and with 
certain portions of motion, either of our 
own bodies or limbs, or of some other 
things. Strange as this doctrine may 
appear, it has received several practical 
illustrations, one of which, we have no 
doubt is well known to our readers ; we 
mean that story of the young man who 
was couched by Mr. Cheselden for a ca- 
taract, and who exclaimed, when he first 
received the benefit of vision, ‘the church 
steeple is in my eye,’ and who could 
not for a considerable time distinguish 
distance in any direction whatever by 
sight. This was in some measure an 
analytical proof of the truth of this 
theory ; and it remained for our times 
to furnish a synthetical proof which 
should be equally clear and demonstra- 
tive. Jf this theory be correct, and it 
be possible by art so to dispose of light 
reflected from a plain surface, as to 
strike the eye -as hight strikes it when 
reflected from a surface varying in infi- 
nite degrees of distance,—and if all other 
objects could be shut out from view so 
that nothing should inform us it was a 
plain surface we were looking on,—we 
should believe, firmly believe it, to have 





every variety of distance. In fact some- 
thing of this is effected in every picture, 
but no picture is exhibited wholly to 
occupy the eye, and render the delusion 
so complete, that we can ever for one 
moment say there is not a picture. 
More, much more, is accomplished by 
panoramas, than by. common pictures, 
but here the stage round which the can- 
vas is disposed is perpetually reminding 
you that the houses, the scenery, which 
are intended to be at the distance of 
some miles, are in fact not removed as 
many yards, The synthetical proof is 
now, however, fully completed, by an 
exhibition opened for private-view last 
Saturday, and to the public on Monday, 
called the Diorama. A _ building is 
erected for the purpose, in the New Road, 
near the end of Portland Street, and two 
pictures are exhibited, one of which is 
Trinity Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral, 
and the other the valley of Sarnen ; and 
so perfect is the illusion, that the spec- 
tator looks and looks again in doubt how 
he is at once transported to so beautiful a 
spot. But he does not only look, he 
wonders and admires. He cannot for- 
get that he has a few moments before 
left the dingy streets, the bustling 
crowds, the smokey houses,—nay, he sees 
around him, after entering the building, 
the precise straight dresses and company 
of the London streets, and nothing but 
these circumstances prevent him from 
believing that he is suddenly transported 
to one of the most beautiful vallies of 
Europe. So perfect is the illusion, that 
several instances are recorded of both 
gentlemen and ladies taking practical 
means to convince themselves, whether 
they saw a picture. A similar exhibi- 
tion has been opened at Paris for more 
than a twelvemonth, and has there 
formed the delight of the Parisians, 
The cold unimaginative Frenchmen are 
in general very successful in embody- 
ing, and giving a substantial form to a 
philosophical theory; they seem to de- 
light in giving a tangible shape to the 
abstract notions of more thinking men. 
In the present instance they have re- 
duced the optical theories of Newton, 
and the philosophical speculations of 
Berkeley, to a familar and pleasing de- 
monstration. We trust our countrymen 
and countrywomen, who will never be 
behind their rivals, will repair in crowds 
to the DIORAMA to study the ideal phi- 
losophy, and expatiate with greedy de- 
light over the admirable creations of 
art, raising and representing the charms 
of nature. We know of no exhibition 
which is at once so pleasing and in- 
structive, when considered in the point 
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of view we have mentioned, as the pio- 

RAMA. We can say of ourselves that 
we have spent hours at it, and mean to 
be frequent visitors. The pictures will 
be occasionally renewed, and suited, we 
believe, to the season of the year, so 
that those who have been once, may go 
again and again, either to dwell on fa- 
milar beauties, or gaze for the first time 
on something quite new. 

. Bat many of our readers at a distance 
from the metropolis may wish to learn 
how this optical delusion is effected. It 
is produced by two paintings oy gon 
into rooms built for the ee te y the 
side of each other, apparently of consi- 
derable depth, and so arranged as to 
show the perspective to the best advan- 
tage. The spectators are seated in a 
sort of rotunda, whence they look over 
a small stage occupying about one-sixth 
of the cirele, and see the pictures one at 
atime. The paintings being stationary, 
when sufficient time has been allowed 
for viewing one of them, the rotunda 
turns on its centre, and the front is thus 
removed to the other picture without 
disturbing the company, who are alter- 
nately transported from the valley of 
Sarnen to the cathedral of Canterbury, 
and vice versa. 


PPI LLL I? 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AT GHENT. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 
Ghent, Sept. 22, 1823. 

THE exhibition of paintings closed here 
on the 4th inst. after being open to pub- 
lic inspection more than five weeks: not 
as with you, to those only who come 
with a shilling in their hand, but to 
every class of persons gratuitously. 

The paintings, this time, are fewer 
in number, and, with the exception 
of perhaps a dozen, by the first art- 
ists, are generally inferior in execution 
to former exhibitions, Of those that 
deserve particular notice, I will give you 
some account, First,—* The Toilet of 
Psyche,’ by Paelinck. This grand and 
fascinating picture was exhibited in a 
room on the ground floor of the Mu- 
seum, appropriated exclusively to the 
purpose. The painting was place:l 
across the lower angle of this room, op- 
posed to the light, falling from lofty 
crescent windows on the other side; un- 
der those windows, and, consequently, 
in a shade quite different from the si- 
tuation of the painting, was suspended a 
large mirror, which, by its reflection, 
produced both the effect of showing 
those excellencies, which would have 
been lost to the beholder, from the de- 
fect of light upon the original, and, 


S . 
from the narrowness of the room, the u-. 
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Jusion of a continuation of the painting. 
Thus seen to advantage, it did not fail 
to call forth the admiration of all the 
visitors. The design is well conceived, 
and the execution of the first order; 
the colouring and touch exceedingly de- 
licate and beautiful; the drapery, from 
the perfection in the shadowing, seems 
to come off the canvas. There is, how- 
ever, in my opinion, a want of expres- 
sion in the faces and a regularity of fea- 
ture in the countenances, that detracts 
much from the value of the painting. — 
It is said that an Englishman has bought 
this. chef-d’euvre for 30,000 florins, in 
which case you may, probably, see it 
exhibited in London,—that is, if there is 
not too much nudity about it, for the re- 
fined and fastidious English. 

The next I shall notice are the two 
full-length portraits of the ‘ Hereditary 
Prince of Orange and his august Spouse,’ 
by Kitson. Tliis artist has resided, for 
a long time past, in the French metro- 

olis, but he is, nevertheless, of the 
‘lemish school. He lately finished a 
nm of the * Lady of the English 
voy at the Court of Naples,’ which 
was exhibited at the Louvre, in the Ne- 
therlands, and, afterwards, at the Royal 
Academy, in London; it was every 
where greatly admired, and justly so. 
The present paintings are in Mr. Kit- 


son’s best style, and greatly resemble, 


in point of. manner and execution, the 
one above alluded to, so that those who 
have seen the former, may form a pretty 
accurate opinion of these. They are 
considered flattering likenesses of the 
originals, and are finished and elegant 
performances. 

No. 202, by M. Duboi, ‘A young 
Lady, her Nurse, and Peasant,’ is an ad- 
mirable and interesting picture. The 
beautiful youthful countenance of a fine, 
sprightly, intelligent girl, of apparantly 
twelve years of age, with large expres- 
Sive eyes, contrasted with the wrinkled 
haggard appearance of a kind old nurse 
of eighty, and the rusticity of a youth- 
ful peasant, in a blue smock frock, form 
a group of characters so well conceived 
and delineated as to rivet attention; 
there appears nothing defective, either 
in the design or execution, you gaze 
with pleasure, and regret to quit the 
object that delights you. 

No. 187. ‘A Gipsey telling the For- 
tune of several Brigands,’ by Navez, 
whom the connoisseurs compliment with 
the appellation of the Flemish Raphael. 
He had several paintings in the exhibi- 
tion. ‘The Marriage of the Virgin,’ 
‘The Holy Family,’ and * A Somnessa 
with her sleeping Infant,’ were of the 
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[number, and were highly eulogized; 
they are all of superior merit, but not 
equal, in my opinion, to ‘ The Gipsey 
Fortune Teller :’ there is a finish in the 
stile and execution of this admirable 
painting that calls forth at once surprise 
and pleasure. 

No. 77. Is a charming little painting 
by M. Otto Vanden Boer representing 
‘a Boy drawing.’ A face more interest- 
ing, or one combining more intelligence 
and expression, is rarely, if ever, to be 
met with. The design is simple but 
chaste ; the execution striking and 
masterly. 

‘La Fille mal gardeée,’ No. 319. by M. 
Coene, is naturaland very pleasing. The 
fille is almost surprised in flagrante de- 
licto with her lover, who has scarcely 
time to make his escape by a ladder 
through the window. ‘The countenance 
of the doubtful enraged mother, and 
that. of the confused and shame-stricken 
girl are finely depicted. 

‘ Christ and the Woman of Samaria,’ 
and ‘The Game of Chess,’ are two 
superb paintings, by M. Eechoult, from 
subjects given out for competition 
by the Academy at Antwerp. These 
gained the prize of excellence over eight 
contemporary paintings, on each subject, 
which were all exhibited. 

In the ‘Game of Chess’ it is pleasing 
to see the diversity of idea displayed by 
the diiferent students, in depicting the 
attitude of a gentleman who has just 
received check mate from the hand of 
a handsome female. In Mr. Eechoult’s 
painting there seems a due proportion of 
gallantry, disappointment, and good- 
breeding displayed by the vanquished 
competitor; indeed both paintings are 
executed in such superior style, that an 
indifferent person could easily decide 
how justly the prizes have been awarded. 
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AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Drury LANE THEATRE.—To us who 
attach much more importance to the 
activity behind than before the curtain, 
the splendid improvements made in the 
two great theatres, during the recess, do 
not appear of so much interest as they 
may do to others. We confess that we 
thought Drury Lane Theatre had reach- 
ed the beau ideal of perfection, not 
only in the richness and chasteness of 
its embellishments but in convenience 
for the public,—capacious, yet of a size 
that allowed the audience to see and 
hear every thing, rich but not gaudy, 
grand but not ostentatious. Elliston, 





however, who thinks nothing is done 





a 


while any thing remains undone, has 
re-embellished the ceiling, given us a 
more splendid lustre, and formed a 
number of private boxes. He has also 
set the pencils of Messrs. Stanfield and 
Marinari on the spur in the production 
of two drop scenes of great beauty. One 
of them contains a singular mixture of 
architecture, and exhibits the Coliseung 
and the Acropolis in company, but 
the effect is pleasing. The saloon has 
undergone embellishment by having 
the columns well painted, in imitation 
of marble, and by the addition of painted 
draperies. 

All these improvements were exhi- 
bited to a numerous body of dramatists, 
dramatic connoisseurs, critics, and lite- 
rati in general, on Monday night, when 
Mr. Elliston kept open house and en- 
tertained his guests with true English 
hospttality and two bands of music.— 
On Wednesday, the theatre opened with 
Sheridan’s comedy of the Rivals, which, 
with one exception, was admirably per- 
formed. We never saw Dowton play 
Sir Anthony Absolute better,—his testy 
temper, his humour, and his affection 
for his son, were all contrasted and yet 
harmonized so richly as to afford a treat 
of the highest excellence. Elliston’s 
Captain Absolute had not quite the elas- 
ticity and vivacity it had formerly, but 
yet it was sprightly and spirited. Wal- 
lack portrayed the sentimental self-tor- 
turing Faulkland with great truth;—it 
is a character of great difficulty, and we 


never saw it better performed. Harley’s: 


Acres was almost inimitable; the boba- 
dalism and cowardice of fighting Bob 
were, perhaps, never more Judicrously 
portrayed. Knight’s David possessed 
all its usual excellence. The part of 
Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, once so promt- 
nent acharacter inthis play, wasassigned 
toa Mr. Waller, who rendered it more 
dull and spiritless than we thought the 
chivalrous Irishman could _ possibly 
have become inany hands. Miss Lydia 
Kelly, who some five years ago played 
in London, appeared in Lydia Languish 
and gave much animation to this way- 
ward and romantic young lady. Mr. 
W. West was a very pathetic Julia, 
Mrs. Harlow set Johnson’s Dictionary 
at full defiance in Mrs. Malaprop, and 


Mrs. Orger wasan admirable intriguante 


in Lucy. 

A new comic sketch followed, called 
Stella and Leatherlungs, written for the 
purpose of introducing Miss Clara Fisher. 
Had the author intended to ruin the 
professional reputation of this ‘ pheno- 
menon of intelligence’ he could not have 
devised a better mode of doing it than 
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in this really silly piece. The child 
was not only put into characters totally 
unsuited for her years, but Harley, as a 
strolling player, who was to represent the 
second character in the scenes she gave, 
turned the whole into burlesque. The 
audience, with true English spirit, felt 
for the child, and even applauded her 

ersonations of Dr. Pangloss, Shylock, 
Falstaff, Young Norval, and particularly 
her Little Pickle, but marked their dis- 
approbation of the piece whenever she 
was off the stage. I[t was, however, 
given out for repetition, but cannot pos- 
sibly survive many such nights. A new 
allegorical ballet, called Cupid and Fol- 
ly, or the Court of Lovers, concluded 
the evening’s entertainments, in which 
there was much good dancing by Mr. 
and Mrs. Noble, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Byrne, Miss Tree, and a Miss Zerbini, 
who promises to be a gteat acquisition 
to the corps-de ballet. 

COVENT GARDEN.—Boxes newly 
decorated,—the pit improved in conve- 
nience, with backs tothe alternate rows 
of seats,—the entrances rendered more 
convenient,—a new festoon curtain be- 
neath the proscenium,—and a beautiful 
new drop-scene,—are the new attrac- 
tions of this theatre, which, previous 
to the opening, were exhibited to a 
very mixed company, who, after wan- 
dering about on. the stage for an hour or 
two, and staring at each other, went 
away without the more exhilirating re- 
freshments of the rival theatre. 

On Wednesday the theatre was open- 
ed with Much ado about Nothing, a 
comedy worn out, if any thing of Shak- 
speare’s could he worn out, last season. 
The only novelty for it was no improve- 
ment,—the substitution of Miss Jones 
for Miss Foote, in the character of Hero. 
The other characters, which were the 
same as last season, were well sustained. 
The musical farce of Rosina followed, 
with the usual cast of characters, which 
Were supported with their usual ability. 

The English Opera House and Hay- 
market Theatre are drawing to a close 
the benefits have commenced, and have 
been well attended. 


a 








Literature and Science. 

In the press, ‘ The Romaic Vade-Mecum, 
or Traveller's Pocket Companion; being a 
translation of Madame Genlis’ Familiar 
hs ngnterd into the modern Greek, Eng- 
, an Italian. By Marianna, Caterina, 
and Teresa Macri, of Athens, assisted by 


pists -. England and Tuscany; for the 
or themselves and mother, the wi- 

rocopio Macri, English Consul at 
uring twenty six years, who fell a 


Athens d 





victim to the Malaria fever, while accom- 
panying an English gentleman in his tour 
through the Morea. 

Baron Otto M. Von Stackelberg has long 
been employed ona great work, onthe Tem- 
ple of Apollo Epikurios, near Phiyalia, in 
Arcadia, under the ruins of which, he and 
several artists and connoisseurs found, in 
the year 1812, the celebrated bas-reliefs 
which are now in the British Museum. The 
remarks and measurements made by him- 
sclf on the spot, are here arranged, and the 
plates, executed under his own direction 
from his very accurate drawings, by able - 
artists, partly in the line manner and partly 
as finished etchings. 

M. Von Stackelberg is also preparing ano- 
ther work for publication, which will be per- 
fectly similar in form and execution to the 
preceding, and will furnish an extremely im- 
portant addition to our knowledge of art 
and antiquity. The author has here put 
together all his researches respecting the 
Greek sepulchres, an investigation hitherto 
but little touched on, and which affords 
much novelty and information. 

Report states, that Reynolds, the ‘ Dra- 
matist,’ whose muse has been permitted to 
lie fallow for several years, has been again 
at work upon a most interesting subject, 
which is intended for Covent Garden Yhea- 
tre, the scene of his early success, 

A gentleman of considerable eminence in 
the literary world is said to have under- 
tuken to write a Life of George Steevens, 
the celebrated commentator on Shakspeare, 
and the coadjutor of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
George Steevens was an early Member of 
the Literary Club, and the associate of all 
the brilliant wits of the last century; but 
this distinguished critic suppressed the pros- 
titution of his talent for satire to malevo- | 
lent purposes, until the majority of those 
eminent persons with whom he associated 
in early lite were dead. 

Bagne Lake and Glacier.—In 1805, and 
some of the subsequent years, immense 
masses of ice having fallen into the river 
Drause, in the valley of Bagne, they became 
consolidated by the cold, and thus proved 
a barrier to the passaye of the water, by 
which a lake of considerable extent was 
formed. Owing, however, to the pressure 
of the accumulated fluid, the ice gave way, 
and occasioned prodigious destruction, from 
the escape of the water into the lands be- 
neath. Though thus broken, the barrier 
has again, by the accumulation of ice, be- 
come almost as complete as before, and has 
given rise to the apprehension of some 
dreadful consequences. It has been there- 
fore an important object to prevent a repe- 
tition of them, by diminishing, or at least 
putting a stop to the increase of the bar- 
rier. The method adopted by M. Venetz 
promises the greatest success. He had ob- 
served that the glacier could not support 
itself where the river is of a certain width, 
but fell into it, and was soon dissolved. He 
formed and executed the design of bring- 
ing the waters of the streams from the neigh- 
beuring mountains, by a canal to Mavoisin, 








opposite the highest part of the glacier, from 








whence it was conducted in two streams, 
in wooden troughs, on the glacier im 
a direction parallel to the valley, and, be- 
ing warmed.by the sun in its coarse, it 
soon cuts very deep ehannels in the ice. 
By varying the direction of the current, 
different parts are thus cut, so that the ice 
is constantly falling into the river, where it 
is dissolved. When the weather is fine, 
these streams, which are about five inches 
in diameter, act with extraordinary power, 
piercing a hole 200 feet deep, and six feet 
broad, in 24 hours. Theyare calculated to 
remove 100,000 cubic feet of ice from the 
barrier daily, by which it is expected that, 
should the weather continue favourable, 
the whole will be taken away in three years. 
M. Venetz estimates the quantity removed 
in the year 1822, as between eleven and 
twelve millions of cubic feet. ) 

The author of the ‘Peerage and Baronet- 
ave Charts,’ the ‘Secretary’s Assistant,’ &¢. 
&c. has in the press a ‘ Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Quotatiuns,’ in 3 parts: —Parct the First, 
containing quotations from Shakspeare, will 
appear in a few days. 

Glasgow New Mechanics’ Institution.—A 
secession has taken place from the Ander- 
sonian Institution, Glasgow, and a subscrip- 
tion been entered into for a new ipstitution 
for the instruction of the mechanics) Three 
hundred and seventy-four individuals have 
subscribed from halfa guinea toa guineaeach, 
a good library has been selected, and offers 
have been made, from several scienufic men, 
of lectures and apparatus for the mew insti- 
tution. 

The ‘ Spae Wife,’ by the author of‘ Ringan 
Gilhaize,’ may be expected to appear in about 
six weeks, 

Alleged Discoveries.—Among the inter- 
esting acquisitions made by Mr. Moorcroft, 
in his progress through those elevated an:t 
impartectty known regions bordering on Ly- 
dia, the following are, perhaps, worthy of 
enumeration :—1st, The discovery of vast 
resources of timber suited to ship-building, 
and sufficient in quantity to supply all the 
demands of ship-builders in India for some 
years to come, 2nd, The discovery of a 
wixter and more productive kind of whe at 
than any variety yet known in Britain, .3rd, 
The discovery of several sorts of barley, all 
more productive, and several containing 
more valuable properties for malting than. 
thuse hitherto cultivated in England. Ath, 
The discovery of a plant that cures the rot 
in sheep. of which disease the late Dr. Bake- 
well asserted that hundreds of thousan:!s 
died every year in Britain, 5th, The, dis- 
covery of a hardy -variety of hay, with 
which even the waste moors and heath-co- 
vered commons of England may be cultivat- 
ed, so as to afford winter food for at Jeast 


-an additional million of sheep, while the 


quality of this food is such as to fatten them 
in half the time they would require to fatten 
on any known forage at present in use. 6th, 
The discovery of a breed of mountain sheep, 
of which every cottager in England, not re- 
ceiving parochial relief, may keep three with 
more ease than he can maintain a cur-dog ; 
so that every little farmer may keep q small 
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‘flock of them on the present waste produce 


of his farm. This breed is secured, and ar- 
rangements are made for keeping a stock of 
them for the nextthree years. If the re- 
mainder of Mr. Moorcrolt’s journey be as 
uctive of advantage to his country as 
the former portion of it is likely to be, there 
are few travellers who will be able to enu- 
merate greater public bevefits.. resulting 
from their labours than this enterprising in- 
dividual.—Calcutta Gazette. 


Pyramids of Egypt.—In the last number 
of the * Classical Journal,’ there is an article 
on the Pyramids of Egypt, in which the 
writer ingeniously endeavours to prove that 


the pyramids were edifices built for the ce- 


debration of cavern mysteries, like the caves 
of Delphi, Trophonius, and Mithra, and he 
also thinks it probable that they were uscd, 
occasignally, for the preservation of national 


‘treasures and records, as was the case with 
‘the cedla and sekoi, called in scripture ora- 


cles, of many ancient temples. The writer 


‘combats the argument of the pyramids be- 


img used as sepulchres, with asking if it was 
likely that the Egyptians, with their public 
shows, their judgment of the dead, their 


“Wheomania, and all the sublime parapher- 


natia of that creed, should honour a monarch 
by sweating his body, like that of a male- 


factor, through a variety of obscure and 


needlessly intricate passages? Alluding to 


‘the pyramid of Cheops, he contends that 


the sarcophagus, supposed to have been the 
tomb of the buried inonarch, could not have 
passed the end of the first gallery, nor could 
it have entered by the well. He combats 
the arguments of Dr, Clarke and others, 
that tbe pyramids are nothing.more than fi- 
nished analogues of the carns and barrows 
common over all the world, since, hierogl y- 
phitally, the cone and the triangle meant 
very different things. Of the pyramid, he 
says, it allegorised the mundane soul or 
anima mundi; and the ancients attached 
something talismanic to the form ; even the 
sedate Macrobius speaks of the ‘ magic py- 
ramid’ and the ‘ decad of perfection,’ while 
the Cabalists and Rosicrucians, who suc- 
ceeded the Platonists, mystified on it with- 
out bounds. He therefore infers, that a 
mysteriously religious character was attached 
to the pyramidal structures, which by no 
meass applies to the carn or any of its fa- 
mily of tombs. - 

Having negatived the supposed sepulchral 
character of the pyramids, the writer adduces 
his evidence in favour of his own theory. 
He says :— 

‘The most ancient temples of India, 
where many circumstances attest a cognate 
religion to Egypt, are pyramidal. So are 
many of the temples of Java, in which the 
style of structure. may be called Egyptian. 
The general style of the old temples of Java 
consists of a graduated pyramid, based upon 
a squared cell. which is in fact a caverned 
chamber. Over the door is the Egyptian 


symbol of the Gorgon’s head, or rather the 
opening forms its mouth, which seems to 
imply similar rites to those which I have at- 

buited tothe pyramids, These dark sekou 


tri 





are accessible. But no one has yet pro- 
nounced them the sepulchres of kings, 
‘ The sacred cave of Salsette, hewed in the 


centre of a pyramidal hill, contains a cista of 


three feet square, [Forbes’s Orient. Mem. 
i. 112.] and what js more singular, excavated 
rooms with benches. So in the pyramidal 
caverns of Canareh are found cistas like 
those in the Great Pyramid: but they are 
undoubtedly temples or residences and not 
tombs. And Denon found a stone chest, 
which he calls a buffet, within the third 
room of a temple at Medinet Abu. 

‘Babel, which was evidently pyramidal, 


was not a tomb; neither was the temple of 


Mexico, which was dedicated to the sun and 
moon; nor the great nine-zoned pyramid 
of Nankien.’ 

IMPROVED FALSE HORIZON. 

To the Editer of the Literary Chronicle. 
Str,—Occuasionally I amuse myself by mak- 
ing astronomical observations ; and the other 
day, I purchased what is called a ‘false 
horizon’—finding it difficult to get a true 
horizon in London: but I soon found the 
glare from the quicksilver prevented my 
taking 8 correct altitude, which induced me 
to try an experiment, and [ had the gratifi- 
cation to find it answer. It is this,—take 
away from over the quicksilver the inclined 
parallel glasses, and FLOAT a piece of DaR- 
KENED parallel glass on it, which will de- 
fine the sun, in a far superivr way to the me- 
thod now in use, 

The unproved false horizon costs about 
three-fourths less than the false horizons 
sold by mathematical instrument makers, 

Your imsefting this in your widely-circn- 
lated journal may be the means of further 
improvements being made; and will favour 

Sept. 27, 1823. Your’s, &c. M. 


Whe Wee. 
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Advice to Young Painters. 
Study Sir Joshua’s works, young men ;— 
Not pictures only, but his pen: 
Who, when Cimmerian darkness whelm'd our 
isle, 
Appeared a comet in his art ;— 
Bid nature from the canvas start, 
And with the Graces bade that canvas smile. 


Could Titian from his tomb arise, 
And cast on Reynolds’ art his eyes, 
How would he heave of jealousy the groan! 
Here possibly I may mistake ; 
As Titian probably might take 
The works of our great master for his own. 








The manor of Canonbury, in the parish 
of Islington, became, in 1570, the property 
of Sir John Spencer, knight, elected Lord 
Mayor of London in 1594, who, from his 
vreat wealth, was called ‘ Rich Spencer,’ 
but whose peblic spirit was not inferior to 
his fortune. By his wife, Lady Alice Brom- 
field, Sir John had one sole daughter and 
heiress, who was carried off from Canon- 
bury house in a baker’s basket, by the con- 
trivance of the second Lord Compton, Lord 
President of Wales, to whom, ia the year 
1594, she was married. ‘The knight was so 
much incensed at the elupement of his 
daughter, that he totally discarded her, un- 





til a reconciliation took place by the kind 
interposition of Queen Elizabeth, to effect 
which, the following stratagem is said to 
have been resorted to. When the matr. 
monial fruit was ripe, the queen requested 
that Sir John would, with her, stand spon. 
sur to the first offspring of a young couple 
happy in their love, but discarded by 
father: the knight readily comaplied, and 
her majesty dictated his own surname for 
the Christian name of the child. The cere- 
mony being performed, Sir John assured the 
queen, that having discarded his own dz 

ter, he should adopt this boy as his son, 
The parents of the child being now intro- 
duced, the knight, to his great surprise, dis- 
covered, that he had adgpted his own grand- 
son, who ultimately succeeded his father in 
his hononrs, and bis grandfather in his wealth, 
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_ NEW ATLASES. 
The following Atlases, with the most 


receut Discoveries and Improvements, and on a Ph 
nnprecedented both for accuracy and cheapness, are 
now in the course of publication, by John Thom 
and Co, Edinburgh, and Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 

1, A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, Containing eight 
Maps, full coloured ; size, 24 inches by 20, on Emperi 
folio, engraved by the first Artists, from Drawings 
made on Purpese; also A Memoir of the Piogiess of 
Geography ; a Chapter oy Pirysical Geography ; a View 
of the Comparative Heights of Mountaius and Lengths 
of Rivers; anda Consulting Index.—Published in 20 
Numbers, at 10s each, and may now be had complete, 
price 10).; or half bound in russia 111. 11s. 

2. A CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL ATLAS, 
founded ou D'Anville, with a Series of additional 
spawn all the remarkable Epochs of the World; a 
Syllabus of History, and Chronological Tables; pul- 
lishiug in Numbers at ls. each, to be completed ia 
from 10 to 13 Numbers. 1 

3. ASMALL CABINET ATLAS, consisting of forty 
Maps on Imperial 4to. price 21. 2s half-bound. 

4, A COUNTY ATLAS of SCOTLAND, ona very 
bnape size, and replete with the most interesting local 
information. Nos 1 to8 are published, at 10s, 6d. each. 


Just published, ip Svu. Price 3s. with Five Portraits by 
Cruikshank. 


Tue TRIAL ofthe Rev. EDWARD 


IRVING, M. A.;: Fourth Edition. 

‘ This piece of pleasantry is at once so smart, and so 
free from all malignity, that it deserves general circu- 
lation.’—Tinmes, J 

‘A remarkably smart and well done bit of ‘fuolery, 
called the * Trial of the Rev. Edward Irving,” has been 
recently published, and is, we believe, in general circu: 
lation.’—Johu Bull. , 

‘A remarkably pleasant and amusing jeu d’esprit hes 
made its appearance entitled the “ Trial of the Rev. 
Edward Irving.’’ The squibbery in the reporting de- 
partment is light and easy; and, npon the whole, it 
forms a pleasant, and indeed, useful pasquinade for 
those who are anxious to have all sides of the que: 
tion.’ —Examiner. : 

‘Really a very clever and amusing jeu d’esprit. The 
defence is eloquent and powerful.’—Literary Chronicle. 

‘A very clever aud amusing jeu d’esprit has just bees 

iblished under the title of the * Trial of the Rev. 
tdward Irving” Great ingenuity is shewn in the 
cross-examination of these supposed witnesses, whe 
depositions are made to tally almost verbatim with 
their actually written criticisms.’—Courier. 

‘The “Trial” is the ouly thing worth reading that 
has appeared on the subject of Mr. Irving.’ 

See also New Times, British Press, &c &c. 

London: Printed by Shackell and Arrowsmith, Johi 
son's Court, Fleet Street; ani published by E. ae 
4, Butcher-hall Lane, Newgate Street, avd sold by * 
Bookseilers. AEP 
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